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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In future, I wish all letters, TO ME, 
to be addressed directly #0 me, at 
Post-Orrice, Farnuam, Surrey; and 
not to Bolt-court, London. If gen- 
tlemen have to write on business, re- 
Jating to things sold at the shop, in 
London, they will please to write to 
Mr. Ouprietp, at SBolt-court, Fleet- 
street, London. 





TO 


SIR ROBERT PEEL, 
LETTER ll. 


What you will do with Ireland, and 
particularly with the Church of Ire- 
dand. 





King's Norton, 26. Jan. 1835. 

Sr,—This is a subject which will 
greatly embarrass you; and, here we 
touch upon establishments ; upon what 
you call, and I do not call, “ ancient 
rights’’ and “ prescriptive authority.” 
It is no more than justice to myself to 
observe here, that, just after the Eman- 
cipation Bill had been passed, I pre- 
sented a petition to the House of Com- 
mons, by the hands of Mr. Denison, 
one of the members for the county of 
Surrey ; that, in that petition, I gave a 
full description of the monstrousness of 
the Protestant hierarchy in Ireland ; 
that I besought the House to believe, 
that the Emancipation’ Bill would add 
to the troubles of Ireland, instead of di- 
minishing them, unless that hierarchy 


F 


—a 


were completely removed out of that 
at once fine and miserable country; 
and, accordingly, my petition concluded 
with an earnest prayer, that the House 
would adopt measures for removing 
that hierarchy altogether. I will insert 
this petition, in another part of the e- 
gister; but I cannot help remarking 
here, that, zn consequence of this peti- 
tion, the House came to a resolution, 
THAT PETITIONS FROM SINGLE 
INDIVIDUALS SHOULD NOT, IN 
FUTURE, BE PRINTED BY ORDER 
OF THE HOUSE;; and I believe, that 
it was you yourself who moved this very 
resolution ! 

Take, then, the turmoil; take the 
embarrassments ; take the bewildering 
troubles, which would not now have 
existed; take the Rarucormac affair ; 
take the Newrown Barry slauchter ; 
take the slaughter of CarricksHock ; 
none of which ever could have been 
heard of, if this petition had been at- 
tended to, instead of being marked by 
your scorn! During the discussions on 
the Emancipation Bill, the Duke of 


was astonished) the present Lord Caan- 
CELLOR, in answer to those who said 
that it would destroy the Protestant 
hierarchy in Ireland, asserted, most 
roundly, and a hundred times over; that 
it would tend to the security, and 
peaceable durability, of that hierarchy; 
and, the hero of Warer oo, in every 
thing equally wise, and in his expres- 
sions and declarations, always peculiarly 
prudent, said, that one of his principal 
reasons for bringing forward the mea- 
sure was, its inevitable tendency to 
strengthen the Protestant church in Ire- 
land ; to make itbeloved by the Catho- 
lics, instead of being hated by them ; 


have a tendency ¢o convert the Catholics 
to the Protestant_religion! ‘ 


went Mr. O’Connexy,Mr. Suziny and 
others; not to the extént of conversion, 
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the harmony ; the friendly feeling to- 
wards the Protestant hierarchy, to be 
produced by this measure, that the 
Docror and Mr. O'Conneut went the 
full length. I wished the measure éo 
ss; but, [ could not bring myself to 
play the hypocrite so far as to plead far 
, it upon these grounds ; and I thought it 


» my duty, even while the bill was under 


discussion, to caution my steady-headed 
countrymen not to hope for any good 
from this measure aloac. I forget the 


* precise date of the article which 1 wrote 


on this subject ; but, if | have time to 
find it, I wall insert it also, in this same 
Register. Some time in the month of 
October, 1828, there was a meeting 
held at Penenven Hearn, in the county 
of Kent. At that meeting the High 
Sheriff, who was check by jow] witb Sir 
Epvwarp Kwarcuscir, refused to put 
to the meeting @ petition which I put 
into his hands, and which J moved, and 
which was duly seconded. In that pe- 
tition I proposed to the meeting to pray 
for Catholic Emancipation, and for 
something a great deal more, on the 
und, that that alone would do no 
good. This petition | will insert in an- 
other part of this same Register. The 
Whigs had their petition, and the Tories 
had theirs ; and the Tories, with Lord 
Wincuecsea attheir head, carried their 
petition. Mr. Swett had flown across 
the kingdom from the West of Ireland 
to .Peyenpen Hearn, in order to sup- 
port the Whig petition at this meeting ; 
and, in a speech full of that cleverness, 
which he has always at his command, 
he urged the justice and expediency of 
Catholic Emancipation. The, meeting 
was so large, consisting in so great a 
"part of horsemen, and the foot people 
so numerous, and the length of the train 
of wagous so great, that he could be 
‘heard only by a group of foot people, 
who stood within, perhaps, thirty yards 
of bim. This group consisted entirels 
of men in smock-frocks, who stared 
“with astonishment at the volubility, the 
fine words, and the oratorical gesticula- 
tions of the speaker. After having 
stated the justice of the measure, he 
drew a very affecting, but a very true 


picture, of his miserable countrymen ; 
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and then he was proceeding to describe 
the various blessings which his poor 
countrymen would derive from Catholic 
Emancipation ; when a tall stout man, 
who was about twelve feet from him, 
called out, in a very audible voice: 
‘* Will Catholic Emancipation fll their 
bellies, you”? I, who was standing 
close by Mr. Suen, in the same wagon, 
touched his elbow, and said, “* Answer 
that.” He did not, and that one short 
question demolished the whole of his 
harangue; though the harangue was so 
eloquent. and so elegant, that it was 
very well worth while going from 
London to Matpstoxe to hear, 

The Kentish chopstick was right: it 
wis a rebellion of the belly, which 
Lord Bacon tells us (and we did not 
want him to tell us) is, by far, the most 
dangerous sort of rebellion ; and, sir, 
are not you and the Duke of Wetuine- 
TON now prepared to acknowledge your 
most gross error as to this matter? Or 
will you still insist, that it was wise to 
adopt the measure of Catholic KEmanci- 
pation, with a view of reconciling the 
Catholics of Ireland to the Protestant 
hierarchy ? Do you still insist, that that 
measure was calculated to give security 
and tranquillity to the Protestant 
church ; and to induce the Catholics to 
pay tithes to it in future ; and also to 
pay church rates, without complaining ? 
{ think that you will hardly go this 
length; and that it would have been 
wise to grant nothing to the Catholics, 
unless you had been prepared to remove 
the hierarchy altogether ; and, if you be 
thus convinced; if you do see that [ 
was right, and you wrong, upon this 
great occasion, why should not I call 
upon you to listen to me now? It will 
not do to say, that you could not foresee 
that that measure would only add to the 
discontents and the troubles ; for this 
was foreseen, and most distinctly fore- 
told; and the foretelling was proclaim- 
ed from the house-tops; therefore, if 
you refuse to listen now, the charge 
against you is, not only want of know- 
ledge in yourself; but obstinacy in re- 
fusing to listen to those who had, and 
have, the knowledge. 
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which you will be assailed, will be a re- 
vival of Mr. Warp’s motion ; or some- 
thing to that effect. This motion, as 
far as I could make top or tail of it, 
was, a proposition to take froin the 
Protestant hierarchy in Ireland, and to 
make it be a part of the revenue of the 
kingdom, all that portion of the tithes, 
and other revenues of the church of Ire- 
land, which is more than ts wanted for 
the spiritual guidance and assistance of 
the church Protestants in that country. 
Upon the ground of the resistance of 
this motion by the Ministers; that is to 
say, upon the ground that the Ministers 
should meet this motion with a direct 
negative, Stantey and GrRanam re- 
signed ; they being for the direct nega- 
tive, and the rest of the Ministers being 
for an amendment, by which the motion 
was to be shuffled off, on the ground 
that it was necessary first to have a 
commission to inquire into the extent of 
the spiritual wants of the Protestants in 
Ireland. ’ 

Grauam and Stan.ey contended, that 

it was unconstitutional, and God knows 
what besides, to take from the church 
any portion of its property, and to app/y 
it to lay or secular uses; and you, in 
your manifesto, say the same thing. 
Those two gentlemen were willing, and 
you appear to be willing, to handle the 
church property; but your principle is, 
that no part of it is to be alienated from 
the church ; no part of it can, without a 
violation of the constitution, and of all 
“ ancient rights,” and “ prescriptive au- 
thority,” be wholly alienated from the 
church. 
' Here, then, there are two questions 
to be discussed: 1. Is this doctrine of 
yours sound? 2. Would the alienation 
recommended by the motion of Mr. 
Warp, have the effect of causing the 
discontents of the Catholics to be less 
than they now are on account of 
tithes ? 

With regard to the first of these 
questions, it is quite astonishing to me, 
that this doctrine of non-alienation 
should have been held by Granam, 
Staniey, or you, every one of whom 
ought to have something of the law, 





touching this matter; and ought to} 
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know, that, if your doctrine be sound, 
not only was the whole work of the 
Protestant Reformation, a work of 
fraud, or of rapine ; but that, perhaps, 
one-half of the landed estates of the 
whole kingdom are now held by no 
better title than that of powerful rapine. 
The abbey-lands is a case perfectly in 
point: they belonged to Holy Church, 
as much as the parochial benefices did. 
But I will not urge that case, having a 
case a great deal more simple. You 
and Sir Roperr Inouis, one day in my 
hearing, pleaded the “ prescriptive 
rights” of the present clergy. You 
said, that there had never been a taking 
away Of the benefices from the Catholic _ 
clergy, and a giving of tfiem to the 
Protestant clergy ; but that the latter 
were the receiptable successors to the 
former by prescriptive right. Here you 
discovered 4 profound want of know- 
ledge of the law; for, as you ought 
well to have known, the benefices were 
transferred from the Catholics to the 
Protestants by act of Parliament; and, 
of course, you ought to have known, 
that the title of the present possessors 
is not worth one single straw, if the 
present Parliament have not. the power 
of transferring them back again; or in 
any other direction. 

But, this is not my case: I wanta 
case; a clear case, of church property, 
taken away from the charch altogether ; 
of tithes, taken away from the -chureh 
altogether, and ziven, or sold, by grant, 
or authority, of the Parliament éo lay 
persons; and by that means becomin 
altogether property, totally alienate 
from the church, by act of Parliament ; 
and applied to the purposes of the state, 
Want such a case, do I! I want some- 
thing to close my eyes up, in ridin 
along the road in any fifty miles in Enge 
land, and not seeing sucha case. Fory 
can you ride alung even, twenty miles, 
without seeing lands, the great sithes of 
which were alienated gle therbucch, 
by act of Parliamenf, BUR thane bi 
come the property dPothe He patsans'?\ 
This is so notorioushy*t eae 


notorious, that, im 

Charta; in spite of fhe yan 
clfurch ; in spite of a thau’d 
oo ee 
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his people a 
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prescriptive right in the church ; it is so 
notorious that this was done by act of 
Parliament, and that these tithes have 
been lay-property ever since this was 
done, that one wonders how a pure 
chevalier statesman, like Lord Stanvey, 


“ TtHIMBLE-RIG MI- 
NISTRY,” because they seemed to ad- 
init that there might legally be an alie- 
nation of the property of the church ! 

It is very- true, that the just and pious 
people of England did not relish this 
alienation ; perfectly true, that they re- 
sisted tt, to the utmost of their power ; 
perfectly true, that they held it to be 
sacrilege and abomination indescribable, 
to yield tithes and oblations to lay-men ; 
but it is not less perfeetly true, that an 
act of Parliament was passed to punish 
them most severely for their ‘* ungodly 
“‘and perverse withholding any tithes 
“‘ and oblations from lay-persons, hav- 
“ing a legal right to demand them.” 
In virtue of this act of Parliament law, 
the Duke of Leeps, I think it is, now 
demands and receives tithes, offerings, 
and oblations, at Wakerietp in York- 
shire; andthe Duke of Devonsurrr, 
according to his own statement, the 
great tithes of twenty parishes in Ire- 
Jand! And, in the face of all this, and 
of twenty times more that could be 
stated, do we find three cock statesmen, 
with necks and tails like peacocks, 
roundly asserting, that the proposition 
of Mr. Warp recommends a daring 
violation of -the prescriptive rights of 
the church ! 

After this, I fear insulting your 
understanding, and more especially 
that of my readers, by citing another 
proof. But, as it has been left 
us by PITT THE GREAT; as it is 
only thirty-seven years old; and is so 
very eomplete, we must have it. In 
1797, am act was passed (look at it) to 
appoint a board of commissioners ; 


persons, part of the 
glebes, of the college-property, of the 
tithes and oblations appropriated to 
bishopticks, deans and chapters, and 
t went into effect; it 
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talfig place every day ; and the proceeds 

ha tn and are paid into the Trea- 

surg! A pretty “ thimble-rig” states- 
! chil, 







mar, who now glories in having 
“ samy office ” to the “‘ great prin- 
“ciple of, the unalienable nature of 







€ oj 
that 
to 


roperty’! What a pity it is 
ursting purse should be so apt 
e-afi empty head! 

The.gegond question, namely, Would 
the qtting upon Mr. Ward’s motion 
have the effect of lessening the discon 
tents § dyetand? Why should it? Ac- 
corditg‘to this motion, the amount of 
the tithes, over and above what shall be 
found requisite for the “ spiritual wants” 
) tants, is to be applied to 
pets gf the state, But before it 
be so i Kk it must be collected ; and 
why ge collection be more plea- 
sant he than itis now? It is the 
collecti ipayment, that is the thing 
complamed of. To be sure, Mr. Arcu- 
he ght would not go then with 
the soldgg@’togollect the oblations of the 
faithful “by the means of powder and 
ball; b sbody must go to collect 
the tith@§@&etd is there a man in this 
world so foolish as to believe, that the 
people being told, that Archdeacon 
Ryper no longer got the money, would 
make them pay those tithes more cheer- 
fully than they do now? It appears the 
most monstrous nonsense that ever came 
into human brain, that the proposed 
change in the destination of the tithes 
would lighten the burden, or lessen the 
1 of the people, on account 
of it. 

Then, after all, a part of the amount 
is to go to supply the “spiritual wants” 
of the church Protestants. These spi- 
ritual wants are not great in quantity, 
to be sure ; but still there must be tithes 
to supply them; and as long as any 
fragment of the demands of the Pro- 
testant hierarchy shall exist in Ireland, 
so long that hierarchy will demand four 
or five millions a year of English money, 
to make the Irish knuckle down to that 
hierarchy. 

What, then, ought to be done ? Why 
first, you should take up my petition of 
1829, and also the petition tendered by 
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' much more than half the sum, which 
_ the at once tame and barbarous Whigs 


- favour with the cracked-skulls of York- 


> Then, however, we shall have to sell 
-» the great mansions, the large pleasure- 


are in rags, and who have nothing to 


‘pecuniary demand upon them; espe- 


should have the tithes in Ireland valued, 
lay as well as clerical ; then at ten, or 
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inherited from father to son, for three 
hundred years ; namely, a rendering of 


twelve, or fifteen years’ purchase, buy} offerings and oblations ; a supporting of 


all the advowsons not in the gift of the 
crown; and this would demand not 


gave away, under pretence of putting 
an end to slavery ; but, in fact, to curry 


shire, principally ; and which money ‘so 
given, seems to bid fair for producing a 
total destruction of the West India colo- 
nies. Besides the advowsons, there 
would be the life-interest of the incum- 
bents. But, both together would , not 
amount to more than fifteen millions. 


grounds, and the lofty walls around 
them which the poor Irish have been 
obliged to build for the Protestant par- 
sons. There are about enough ef.them 
to make poor-houses for the indjgent ; 
and very conveniently and . pleasantly 
situated they are. <3. 

This is the way, and the- only. ‘way, of 
settling this monstrous affair..“"[he land 
being freed from tithes, should bear a 
tax for the relief of the poor, in propor- 
tion to its extent and its nagjure; for, 
vou have only to look at the people of 
Ireland to be convinced, that even the 
total abrogation of the Protestant hier- 
archy in Ireland would do little towards 
putting an end to the troubles and tur- 
moil in that country. Tithe has nothing 
in its nature to make it more burden- 
some than rent. I challenged Lord 
A.tuorp three different times to show 
that it had; and he always postponed 
the answering of my challenge. All 
payments are hateful to people who 


eat but dirty roots. The misery of the 
people makes them affrighted at every 


cially when the process against them is 
so swift and so merciless; and when 
the probable consequences are, an ejec- 
sig at once, from.all shelter, even the 

wretched, and a turning Out upon 
the bare ground to perish with hunger, 


or with cold. However; in addition tofderer after plunderer laid his hands upon. |: 
all this, there is in Ireland, a sore place 





a clergy, whom they look upon as here~ 


tics; and to give support to whom, is, 
in their eyes, a crime, which they leok 
upon as demanding some degree of ex, 
piation ; while they, according to their 
means, support their own diligent and 
pious pastors, whose character and con- 
duct form such a contrast with those 
whom they hate, and whom they are, 
nevertheless, compelled to support in 
splendour. 

The church Protestant religion was 
established in England by sheer force ; 
against the will of the people; against 
their urgent prayers and remonstrances ; 
and had there not been a forty-five 
years’ reign of such a tigress as Exiza~ 
BETH, whose jibbets and whose racks 
were continually at work, it never would 
have been established even in England: 
and, after all, she and her rapacious 
aristocracy were compelled, at the end 
of forty-three years of her reign, to re- 
sort to the Poor-law Bill of that year ; 
in order to give the people something 
like a compensation for that which they 
had lost. This was the great quieter: 
it made relief of the destitute a part of 
the religion of every parish ; and it did 
more to establish this church, than all 
other things put together. 

Far different was it in Ireland, That 


country became a scene such as the, 


world never before held. The hardiest 
parsons that could be found; the most 
daring, and most merciless, were sent 


over to take possession of the livings, | 


When they opened their Prayer Book, 


the people screamed, and ran from them» 
She attacked the country by piece-meal /. 
the people were dragged into the. 
churches by force, sometimes tied hand. 
and foot, and laid down upon the floor, 

while the reading and the preaching, 


She had constant war . 


were going on. 

inlweland, constant pretended rebellion; . . 
constant confiscation and bloodshed ; but 
never 
Indeed, that country was given 
spoil to her rapacious courtiers, 


thought of poor-laws for Ireland ! 
as & 
lun- 


the same people, and upon the same, ~ 
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spot: with myrmidons from Germany, 
and @postates from England, she is sup- 


posed to have slaughtered one-third 


part of the people! When cruelties 
unheard of, and bloodshed to redden 
the ground, had subdued, the people into 
something like quiet for awhile, agents 
were sent amongst them for the express 
purpose of stirring up resistance. This 
was termed rebellion. Attainders and 


forfeitures ensued ; and away went half 


a county at a time from the possessors 
by descent of seven or eight hundred 
years, into the hands of the greatest mis- 
creants that had ever dishonoured the 
face of the earth. 

Much about the same course was 
pursued byJames the First, by Cuarues 
the First, by Cromwett, by Cuaries 
the Second, who, to the Irish people, 
was a monster the most ungrateful that 
ever breathed the breath of life. The 
confiscations and plunder became less 
in the reign of Wituiam the Third, be- 
cuuse there was scarcely anything left 
te confiscate ; and the Irish people never 
possessed, almost literally speaking, 
the breath in their own nostrils, until 
the House of Hanover came to the 
throne; and hardly then, until the 
American war. 

Is it any wonder, then, that every 
native Irishman should have a sort of 
antipathy against England herself? | 
do not like to hear Mr. O’Connext lay 
the blame upon “ England”; because, 
in the first place, I am an Englishman 
myself; and I always feel some portion 
of the dishonour, which is justly im- 
puted to my country. I am not guilty 
in this case, and ali Llreland well kuows 
it; but still, the accusation is unplea- 
sant fo my ears. But I dislike it a great 
deal more on account of the mischief 
When Mr. 
Wess told me he had written a his- 
tory of Ireland, which proved that the 
ill-treatment of Ireland had nothing to do 
with religion ; but that the fault was in 
England herself, which had always been 
equally unjust towards Ireland, . from 


« king Joun to king Gzoncr, my answer 


to him was: “‘ Well, if it be so, for God's 
* sake don’t publish your book here! 
The people of England seem now 
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“ (182) to be disposed to do yow jus- 
“ tice; but, by heavens! if you lay this 
“ accusation against England in a lump, 
“ they will swear, that the long con- 
‘* tinuance of the treatment proves that 
“ it is absolutely necessary.” 

Yet, though lL hear these accusations 
of Mr. O'Connell with regret, I cannot 
say that they are unpusé; and, certainly, 
it would be unnatural in an Irishman 
not to entertain the resentful feeling, 
however strongly prudence might vlead 
with him not to express it. I used to 
blame Mr. OQ ConneLu more on account 
of these expressions, till I saw Ireland 
with my owneyes. So far from blaming 
him now, | honour him for these marks 


of his deep-felt resentment ; and I deem | 


that Irishman either an ignorant man, 
or a base villain, who does not applaud 
him for every effort that he is making 
in behalf of his country, so long and 
so cruelly oppressed. ‘The miscreant 
feeders on the taxes, who are continually 
endeavouring to excite a hatred against 
him; these miserable scribes are not at 
all aware of the real cause of the great 
affection which the people of Ireland 
have for him; nor of the implacable 
malice which is entertained towards 
him by the great and the rich. It has 
been frequently observed, that he who 
has a hol/ow title has seldom an easy 
bed. Look at Ireland: see two-thirds 
of its rents drawn away to England by 
men who would not be delighted be- 
yond measure to see their titles traced 
to thetr surce! 

Ah, Mr. Warp, Mr. Warp! You 
are only skimming upon the surface! 
Yours is only such a dip upon the lake 
as the pretty and sweetly twittering 
swallow takes with the tips of its wings. 
Yours is no dive. So far from seeing 
to the bottom, you have not even made 
an estimate, the most loose, of the depth 
3 the causes of the miseries, the iy eri 

feelings, and the sanguinary deeds 
of leslans. 7 : | 

Out of these confiscations, forfeitures, 
seizures, grants, and appropriations of 
all sorts, have grown tenures as nume- 
rous as the stars in the sky. There 
being no legal provision for the > 
(mind this! ) the possession of th 
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hovel-and the little bit of ground is like 
the possession of life and limb! You 
wonder why the man and his family 
cling, like drowning creatures, to the 
miserable hole in which you see them: 
but you do not know, that, if ejected 
from that, death ts their doom: there 
being no overseer to provide them with 
a shelter ; the great landlord taking all 
away, and leaving no more protection 
to the poor than there is for the mice or 
ie the rats! 

And now, Sit Ronerar Peer, is this 
a state fur eight millions of people to 
be in, upon the finest soil in the world ? 
In return for allegiance there is the re- 

' ciprocal claim to protection. All our 
lawyers agree, that allegiance grows out 
of protection ; and that, where the lat- 
ter is not given, the former does not 
exist. And are you quite clear that any 

| power on earth has aright to keep a 
people in the state in which the Irish 
people now are? You may say, that 

_ we have not the power of making their 
state better; and, then, all the civilians, 
and all learned lawyers, will tell you, 
that you ought to leave them to the 
law of nature ; that is to say, todo what 
they can for themselves upon their own 
native soil, 

But, if you cannot do anything ma- 
terial directly, you might avoid every 
thing calculated to augment the evil. 
The Catholic Emancipation Bill placed 

_ Catholics and Protestants upon a level, 
with regard to fitness for emolument 
| and power ; but this only adds to the. 

irritation arisiug from exclusion, if the 
provisions of the law be rendered of 
non-effect. ‘The Orange power is nearly 
as dominant as it ever was; and, not 
having the insuperable Jaw to afford an 
excuse for the exclusion, the exclusion 
becomes a direct charge against the 
executive Government itself. This is 
great and just ground of complaint. 

One of my first acts should be battering 

down the statue of Wittiam THE 

Tuirp, which’ is painted up by the 

Orangemen once .a. year, in insolent 

riumph of impunity to injustice. My 

ext act should be to compel the resi- 
lence of landholders, or forfeiture of 
nts t0.a certain extent, according to 
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the nature of the case. 1 would take 
cace, | warrant you, that the people of 
Ireland should not toil to furnish money 
to enrich the wretches of Paars, of 
Miran, and of Rome. I would take 
care that effectual provision should be 
made for the relief of the destitute; aod 
not suffer Ireland to be peopled with 
farmers who never taste meat from 
year'send to year’s end, while twenty 
thousand oxen, sheep, and hogs, are 
shipped from her shores every week in 
the year. If could not get rid of an 
army and a police costing four or five 
millions a year, to keep this people in 
order, I would leave them to themselves. 

It is said that capital is wanted in 
Ireland. The capital is in the land; 
the land produces twenty times as much 
as the people consume; | mean those 
who work upon the land; but how is 
there to be capital in Ireland, if all the 
fruits are taken away? Go and look 
at an old settled farm in the State of 
New York, New Jersey, or Pennsyu- 
vania. You will generally see three 
houses ; the second three times as big 
as the first; the third three times as 
big as the second; the first built of 
logs; the second with roughish stones, 
perhaps ; the third a good brick man- 
sion, with sash windows. ‘The grand- 
father lived in the first, while he was 
clearing the ground, raising his food, 
and something to carry to the market, 
or to sell to some one or other. In the 
second the father accumulated, from 
a multiplied surplus carried tothe mar- 
ket. In the third lives the grandson, 
very much at his ease, keeping a horse 
to ride, and another4o go in his 4 
and thus came the houses, the household’ * 

o6 ge 4 
goods; the farm-buildings (some 
them the very finest in the whole world); 
out of the land and the labour, and o 
of them alone, while collateral branches 
of the families have been furnished forth 
during the process. 

Did it ever enter into the head of this 
first settler to carry out money from 
England to settle with? Ah! but then 
these American settlers kept ull the pro- 
duce to themselves! If they had been 
living under the grasp of the 
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“a 


latter might squander the fruits amongst 
the eabbling devils at Paris, or at Br us- 
sELS, or in the *f charming mountains 
“and vales of the base Swiss ;” or in 
“ trips over the Simplon,” or amongst 
the perfidious and Whig-like-cut-throats 
of Italy, then, indeed, no capital would 
have grown out of the land of New 
Jersey, and even the first miserable 
log-hut, as the progeny increased, would 
have degenerated down into the de- 
plorable hovels of the ill-treated people 
of Ireland. Capital, indeed! Send 
over English capital to Ireland, to be 
taken away by the grasping and pro- 
figate tyrants, who haunt the “ hedis” 
in that parish, which abuses and dis- 
honours and blasphemes the name of 
St. James; and who make the squares 
of the West-end, and the villages round 
the Wen, stink of French cookery and 
Irish debauchery ! 

This talk about ‘ capital” is like all 


the rest of the  botheration § stuff 
which we hear from the at once 
sly and brazen Irish landlords, 


who, after making the working people 
pay for the sea-weed that is drifted 
upon the shore, and who bring the 
money over, swallowing the price of a 
car-load in one gulp of turtle soup, tell 
us, with asort of a wise simper, ‘‘ What 
*“ we want, in Ireland, Mr. Cobbett, “ is 
** CAPITAL.” 

It is for you, sir, to make Ireland 
abound with a sufficiency of capital. 
It has been formed by nature to be as 
happy as any country beheld by the 
sun in his whole course. It has the 
mildest of climates, the richest of soils, 
mountains green ta their tips; stone 
and mortar and slate everywhere at 
hand ; and a people as stout, as hale, 
as laborious, and with only commonly 
decent treatment, the most docile upon 
the face of the earth. I[t is by nature 
agricultural, though the greedy beasts 
that rob it, are crying out for manufac- 
tures. In short, God seems to have 
done everything to make its inhabitants 
happy, and man seems to have done 
verything m miserable ; 
and it is your bounden uty, and the 
duty of every man who at all meddles 
With public affairs, to neglect nothing 
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within his power, now to undo all the 
mischiefs which England has inflicted 
upon this valuable part of his Majesty’s 
dominions. 

I shall find some other opportunity 
of stating the wrongs done to Ireland 
by the reform-bill, and also my opinion 
with regard to the very great dangers 


which must finally arise from driving 


the Irish people to the United States 
of America. In the meanwhile, 
I remain, Sir, 
Your very humble 
And most obedient servant. 
Wa. COBBETT. 





TO THE 


EDITOR OF THE STANDARD. 


King’s Norton, 27. Jan., 1835. 


Sir,—I have read in Aris’s Birming- 
ham Gazette, as extracted from your 
paper, an article, which I shall insert at 
the end of this letter, and which article 
gives us your opinions about the Mi- 
nisters’ intention as to church reform. 

Well ; but, stop, now, before we go 
any further. You have read the ‘ Le- 
cacy To Lanourers”’! I know it was 
sent you on the 17th! And did it not 
make you feel? Was it not like a stroke 
of American thunder, and did it not 
sweep from your mind all the howlings 
of the Whigs, and all the cacklings of 
the stock-jubbers? Has a sharp fever 
never made-you begin to think about 
the worthlessness and nothingness of 
all the poetry and all the music and all 
the gay things which had so occupied 
your attention before? And, can you 
have avoided a similar feeling upon 
reading of that book, when you consi- 
dered, as you mast have done, if you 
considered at all, that a million of men 
in this island, capable of bearing arms, 
will have all the knowledge and all the 
principles contained in that book, safe 
in their minds, before this day nine 
months? That is the real pressure from 
without; and if any man thinks to carry 
the country through this mess of diffi- 
culties, without that pressure at his back, 





he is the most mistaken of mortals! 
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Fellows that have power in their hands 
always stand in their own light. 
Why should a book like this sell at this 
surprising rate! “ Oh,” the fool in 


‘power will say: “ it is read by nothing 

‘‘ but the rabble: it is not read by the 
=<‘ intelligence of the country ”’! 
‘ever, let us not waste our time about 
‘this any more at present, but go to your 
affairs of the church. 


How- 


And, do you really think, sir, that 
that which you propose, and which you 
doubtless know to be the intentions of 
the Ministers to propose, will satisfy the 
people? Why, you appeal to the church- 
I am a churchman; under- 
stand its doctrines and all belonging to 
it, I do verily believe, not only better 


than Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues, 


but better than his bench of bishops. 1 


know it to be a sober, grave, and de- 
' cent mode of worshipping God; I hold 


that an habitual attendance at the 
church, with due reverence to the 
clergy, are necessarily productive of the 


| best eifects ; | know that the establish- 


ment is, according to its intention and 
its foundation, this: that it provides re- 
ligious teaching as matter of RIGHT 
(and I despise every thing which is not 
of right) ; I know it justly retains out 
of the revenues of the land a share for 
the poor man who has no land, and 
gives him a minister, a church, a 
churchyard, to be his of right as much 
as they are aright to the rich; and that 
when I! am told that every man ought 
to be referred to his own purse for the 
maintenance of his minister, this is 
nothing more than the unjust and inso- 
lent rich saying to the poor man, ‘ | 
“will rob you of the last remains of 
“‘ your patrimony.” 

These are the grounds upon which 1 
shall defend the church; and, every one 
who has been a reader of my writings 
must know, that it must to mea 
matter of the deepest regret, of the pro- 
foundest mortification, that I now think 
it my duty to endeavour to effect 
a complete REPEAL OF THIS 
CHURCH; a compléte doing away of 
the establishment altogether, and caus- 
ing there to be that which the Dissent- 
ers call, a separation of church from 
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state, Now, sir, you will not find me 
blink this question ; you will find no-~ 
thing Zouche in my proceedings; I will 
entertain no hypocritical gabble about 
grievances of Dissenters, the church 
being, as it is now managed, a grievance 
altogether to them, as wellas tome. If 
E have my health and strength, during 
the next session of Parliament, | will 
move for a repeal ofall the acts of Par 
liament, by which this church was made, 
and by which it is now upheld; unless 
some other member choose to do it, 
and then that other member shall have 
my support. 

Sir, [ am rather anticipating here ; 
for in my third letter to Sir Robert Peel, 
Which will appear in the Register next 
week, | have shown that the abuses of 
this church are such, that it is impos- 
sible to correct them. I know that it is 
impossible. ‘Thirty years ago, when I 
first besought the clergy to sect about 
the correction themselves; the debt 
being then only about four hundred 
millions, and the money-monsterapigmy 
compared to what heis now : thirty yearg 
ago, something might have been done 
in the way of correction and preserva- 
tion; but, now, after the conduct of the 
clergy during that thirty years; after 
all their deeds in their character of ma- 
gistrates ; after the conduct of Parson 
Hay at Manchester, and of the arch- 
bishop, Who gave him a great living a 
few days after the Manchester massacre’; 
after all their deeds of 1817, 1819, and 
1820; after all the knowledge that we 
possess, that the aristocratical clergy 
have been for years and years devouring 
the working clergy; after our seeing 


the sons of play-actors and the sons of 


play-actresses loaded with rich benefices 
while so many pious and learned men 
have been living in Jittle better state 
than the livers upon lumpers in Ireland ; 
after the accounts brought us of swags 
gering parsons in the Palais Royal at 
Paris, there expending, in pursuits that 
I need not describe, the oblations 
squeezed from the parishioners in 
England, recollecting, as some of us da, 


the rigid laws passed by our fathers ta 


prevent any portion of the parochial re- 
venues from being spent out of the Kings 
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dom ; afier having seen the beneficed 
clergy, charged in due form of law with 
neglect of their duty ; after having seen 
the actions in court to obtain the penal- 
ties from them according to the statute ; 
after having seen these actions twice 
stayed by act of Parliament, finally 
quashed, and a new act brought in to 
secure the parties impunity for the fu- 
ture ; after having seen whole crowds 
of the sons and dependants of the aris- 
tocracy rush from the army and the 
navy into “ holy orders,” and seen them 
receive benefices, receive the tithes and 
oblations with one hand, aad receive 
the pay as soldiers and sailors with the 
other, though, observe, they could not 
receive the half-pay but as a retaining 
fee for future services; and though the 
law, by making the clerical character 
indelible, made such services impossible, 
and subjected the parties, if they did 
perform the services for which they re- 
ceived pay, liable to excommunication. 
After having seen all this, and seen fifteen 
hundred thousand pounds voted out of the 
taxes, paid principally by the working 
people, ** to relieve the poor clergy of the 
church of England,” while there were 
hundreds upon hundreds of the aristo- 
cratical clergy who hold two or three 
livings each, and while there were 
bishops with incomes of more than 
forty thousand pounds a year each: 
after having seen all this, and seen that 
we were still to keep up an army for the 
collection of the tithes, none but an 
idiot would think of a correction of 
these abuses, and for my part, I resolved 
to do every thing that | could to remove 
these scandalous, these crying, these 
during these insolent violations of the 
law, by a removal of the whole of the 
thing out of which they grew. 

And, sir, though Ministers may be 
blind as bats, why should you be so 
miserably blind as to believe that the 
people in general look upon the reve- 
hues of this enormous thing as tending 
to propagate religion? ‘They believe 
no such a thing : they believe all the re- 
venues to be just so much taken by the 
aristocracy for their own purposes. 


_ They see who the bishops are ; who the 


deans are; who the great livings are 








all heaped upon; and they want no- 
body to tell them what are the real uses 
of this establishment at this time. Sone 
put forward pretences that they wish to 
render the church more efficient : others 
pretend their wish to uphold the church, 
but to remove the tithes and other in- 
conveniences! I will give in to no 
hypocritical pretence whatsoever : the 
church was made by act of Parliament; 
it has been sustained bv act of Parlia- 
ment; it is sustained by act of Parlia- 
ment still; [ think that this establish- 
nent ought to be repealed: ‘* Dissenters’ 
grievances’ is nonsense if you retain the 
tithes and the church-rates. Well, then, 
the church must be repealed, or the peo- 
ple must do what they can, and 1 know 
pretty well what they will do. 

1 know that you will tell me, as James 
the First said, ‘* No bishop, no king.” 
That was a cry without a meaning; 
but you will tell me that you do not 
think that the lords ean exist without 
the bishops and the church. I do not 
see why they cannot ; but, if it were so, 
the fault would be none of mine. If 
they do not repeal the Poor-law Bill 
pretty quickly, and call in the pressure 
from without in the shape of universal 
suffrage, my opinion is, that the ten- 
pounders and the money-monster will 
not let them have a very quiet life of it 
for any great length of time. Then you 
will exclaim, “ HERE COMES RE- 
PUBLICAN GOVERNMENT"! Now, 
sir, between ourselves and quietly, let 
me advise you to couple those two words 
together in the way of menace as sel- 
dom as you possibly can. I have re- 
cently heard some arguments on that 
side of the question, coming from work- 
ing-men, tov, which would give you an 
ague-fit to last you a week! Oh, no, 
sir: let us avoid the discussion of that 
question, if we possibly can ; I used to 
be very forward in saying, that 1 was for 
a government of Aiding, Lords, and 
Commons. I do not know how it is, 
but I have always looked shy at these 
words, since the passing of the Poor-law 
Bill’ No, sir: do let us be quietly 3 
we are, in this respect, at any rate. Do 
not, I pray you, threaten the people 
with a government like that of America, 
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the whole civil government of which, 
including ambassadors, President; and 
every thing, do not cost so much in a 
year as is screwed out of our bones to be 

iven to the Duke of Wellington alone, 
and that, too, at the end of twenty 
years of such givings. Qh no, sir, let 
us die quietly, and not have our Jast 
moments disturbed by dreams about 
General Jackson, and his cheap govern- 
ment, who have paid off their debr, and 
have just made the French rascals pay 
them a good round sum, to begin filling 
their military chest. 

I could not help observing in the 
course of your article, your population 
remarks. You have now swelled up 
England and Wales to jifteen millions, 
itseems. What a gross, what an abo- 
minable falsehood is here! This is a 
most ruinous as well as most villanous 
lie. The thing you relate cannot be 
true. No argument cau be produced 
why the same progress should not have 
been going on before any return at all 
was made in 1801; and if so, there 
could have been no. people at all in 
England, in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Five hundred years before that, 
impossible for there to have been any : 
and then there were thirteen thousand 
churches built, twenty-six cathedrals, 
and about six hundred monasteries, 
withcut either hands or money! Verily, 
this is the most monstrously lying na- 
tion that the world ever heard of. For 
the present, sir, I take my leave, with 
begging you to read with attention, my 
third letter to Sir Robert Peel, which 
you will find makes a statement of 
difficulties in this church affair, far 
greater than you ever were aware of. 

I am, sir, 
With much respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
Wm. COBBETT. 





(From Aris’s Birmingham Gazette.) 
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Cuurcnu Rerorm.—The public, says the 


Standard, has already learned, through va- 
rious channels; what, indeed, might have 
been anticipated from Sir R. Peel's character, 
and his declaration; that a plan of compre- 
hensive, but safe and temperate church re- 
form, is under cousideration by Ministers. 
We have no reason to suppose that the plan is 
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as yet fully matured ; but we believe that we 
can lay before our readers the general princi- 
ples already marked out for its construction, 
from which general priociples they can form 
a just estimate of the tendency of the mea- 
sure, aud the spirit in which it is under- 
taken. 

‘¢ The reforms in contemplation are not di- 
rected to pleasing enemies of the church, but 
to the extension of its just influence, by ex- 
tending religious mstruction to all, and thus 
rendering more warm the attachment and in- 
creasing the number of its friends. May we 
not then cvufidently rely upon the clergy 
and laity of the church of England to lend 
their cordial and zealous co operation to their 
friends now in power, in effecting such re- 
forms? It is of great importance that all 
churchmen, of all ranks and denominations, 
do leud this cordial and zealous aid ; because 
such au opportunity of strengthening the es- 
tablishment by the fairest and most effectual 
meaus, can scarcely again offer in our time; 
aud because, withuut some such reinforce- 
meut of its foundations, as cau be derived 
from an increase of moral attachment to it, 
and of its spiritual influence, the temporal es- 
tablishment may fall. The end to be pro- 
posed in any plan of church reform, must be 
the extension of the means of religious in- 
struction and consolation to the whole people. 
The only means by which this end can be ac- 
complished, humanly speaking, is the pro- 
viding an efficient minister fur every parish in 
the kingdom; and, in the use of the word 
parish, we rather mean what parishes ought 
to be than what many are. By every parish 
in the kingdom, we wean every district, be it 
great or small, the spiritual wants of the po- 
pulation of which a minister can supply. 
The providing of a resident, accessible, and 
efficient religious teacher for every family in 
England and Wales, whethér these families are 
congregated in mauufacturing towns, or dis- 
persed through agricultural districts, must be 
the cardinal object of every really useful 
church reform ; and we can safely say that it 
is the cardival object of the plan nuw under 
consideration with Miuis ers. 

** This is an object which cannot be ac- 
complished without involving extensive 
changes. Au efficient Minister cannot be had, 
nor indeed, whatever his pious and self-de- 
nying disposition, cannot maintain his effi- 
ciency without a competent income. It was 
weil said, long ago, that * scandalous livings 
will make scandalous ministers’; and the re- 
form which should merely provide 10,000 or 
16,000 ministers, or whatever the number, 
without securiog these teachers from want or 
dependence, would ill-deserve the name. It 
would destroy the efficiency of the church, 
where it is efficient, without supplying its in- 
adequacies in any case. But how is a consi- 
derably increased number of ministers to be 
provided for, without violating existing ivter- 


ests, and, of course, existing interests must’ 


be protected from violation ; for a church re- 
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form, involving robbery, would inflict more 
moral evii by its example, than could ever be 
repaired by its arrangements. The first step, 
then, of increasing the efficiency of the 
church, must be a provision for the ultimate 
extinction, and for the present diminution, as 
far as respect for existing interests will per- 
mit, of the practice of pluralities. We trust 
that the very name of pluralism will ere long 
be known to our church only as matter af his- 
torical reference. 

«« In the next place, respect being still had 
to existing interests, the funds of chapters, aod 
other collegiate institutions not counected with 
the universities, may be rendered available to 
a certain extent, still reserving enough to 
provide for the rewards of learning, exertion, 
aud piety. If, in the end, these funds do not 
prove sullicient, the fact will be made obvious 
to a people at length satisfied, that the revenue 
provided for the church of 4 or 5,000,000 may 
prove inadequate to the church of 15,900,000. 
So far we may expect that the ministerial 
measure of reform to be brought forward by 
Sir R. Peel’s Government will secure, if the 
thing is possible, a resident and competently 
paid clergy. But the efficiency of the clergy 
must always, more or less, depend upon the 
superintending care of the bishops. Ina order, 
however, to enable these fathers of the church 
to exercise their superintending care with 
useful effect, some provision, still respecting 
existing interests, must be made to equalize 
the labours of the several prelates, and to ad- 
just their incomes in due proportion to these 
equalized duties. It is impossible that any 
plan of real church reform can leave a Bishop- 
ric of Chester for example, and others that 
might be named, so inadequately provided 
for, as they are, and so overloaded with-duty. 
The practice of supplying to inadequate 
bishoprics the means of decent support, by 
grauts of commendams, is attended 
inconveniences, Jt renders the bishop, in 
appearance, though commonly iu appearance 
only, less independent than he ought to be 
before the country: it protects the anomalous 
existence of bishoprics, so unequally provided 
for: and it withdraws so much from the in- 
come distributable amongst the subordinate 
clergy. Respect being had still to existing 
interests, we believe that it is inteaded to pro- 
Vide against the possible grant of commen- 
dams: hereafter; an indirect, but extremely 
valuable consequence of tie proposed equali- 
wation of duties, and the corresponding ad- 

ustment of income amongst bishops, will be 
oth an appareut and real addition to the ip. 
aependence of the right reverend order. 
Amongst bishoprics equally provided for, as 
respects income, or if not certainly equalized 
___ by the balance of income and labour, the Lope 
. ‘of translation ean have little influence. We 
have thus laid before our readers an outline, 
which we believe to be a faithful one, of the 
min Stegial plan of church reform ; and wer 
Sommend it te the most serious consideratids 
of every churchman.” 
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COBBETT’S LEGACY TO 
LABOURERS ; 
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What is the Right which the Lords, Baronets, 
and "Squires, have to Lands in England, 
any more than any body else has to the 


same Lands ? 
IN 


Six Letters, addressed to the Labourers of 
England, with a Dedication to Sir Robert 


Peel. 
Price ls. 4d. bound in Leather. 





I wave to state several things relative 
to this little book; and, first, my re- 
quest to my sincere friends, all over 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, that 
they do their best to promote the circu- 
lation of this book. It is a little book, 
neatly bound, fit to go into the waist- 
coat-pocket of a journeymen, or a la- 
bourer, or a gentleman. It is bound in 
leather that it may last, and may not 
be confounded amongst newspapers and 
pamphlets. My opinion is, that the 
principles of this little book will finally 
prevail every where ; and that the con- 
sequences will be and must be such as 
all good men have so long been praying 
for, [I have here carried the war 
home to the very throats of the enemies 
of liberty and of justice. I have 
here taught the working-man what 
share he has in those lands which others 
pretend to possess in absolute proprie- 
torship. This book will never be an- 
swered, any more than the History of 
the Protestant Reformation was. Here 
is more matter in this hundred and 
forty-four pages than in a hundred and 
forty-four volumes of the blue-covered 
stuff that you see on booksellers’ shelves. 
At any rate, here are the aristocracy 
put to their trumps: and if the Rad- 
nors and Mildmays, and the rest of the 
poor-law fellows proceed, let the aristo- 
cracy take this notice from me, that 
this little book is only No. 1. of blows 
which they have to receive. 

All my judicious political friends must 
see the vast importance to our cause of 





a most extensive circulation of this book ; 
nd I call upon them to help me to the 
utmost of their power. There has been 
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monstrous delay in the having of this 
book ready for delivery to bouksellers. 
The book was finished printing on the 
last day of December; but I objected 
to the selling of any until the 17. of Ja-|s 
nuary, leaving those seventeen days to 
be employed in the binding of the books 
ready for delivery, especially as I was 
informed that nearly two thousand co- 
pies out of an edition of five thousand 
had already been bespoken. Seventeen 
days allowed time for the binding of 
the whole edition; what, therefore, 
was my surprise, upon arriving at Bir- 
mingham on the 20., to find that none 
had been yet got there, and that none 
could be got there; and that when I 
myself wrote, to have a hundred sent 
down to a bookseller, I was told that 
they could not be got in from the book- 
binders. ‘This arose entirely from the 
person charged with the business, not 
perceiving the difference between a 
mere pamphlet and a bound book. He 
did not perceive that it was necessary 
to begin a fortnight beforehand with 
the bookbinders, in order to have a 
book for sale on the day of publication. 
Thus it is that booksellers and their 
customers have been disappointed in 
the coumtey. At Manchester, on Tues- 
day last, 27. January, a friend of mine, 
who had been extremely anxious to get 
a copy of this book, wrote to me to say 
that he could hear nothing of the book 
being there, though so many persons 
Were inquiring after it. This is no- 
body’s fault that I know of ; but it shall 
be somebody's fault, and my own fault 
too, if this happen again. Many of the 
booksellers in the country had paid for 
the books beforehand. ‘They ought to 
have had them even the day before 
publication in London; but the want 
of knowledge as to making the due 
preparations prevented this; and all 
that I have to do now with regard to 
these gentlemen is, to satisfy them that 
there has been no undue preference and 
no foul play ; but I will further assure 
them, that if another edition of this 
book be published, which I suppose 
there soon will, not one single copy 
Shall be sold, until the whole edition 

delivered in from the bookbinders ; ang 
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that the publication shall not take 
place in London until every order from 
the. country be first supplied, which 
will, indeed, all be done in one and the 
same dav. 

I have now some remarks to make 


upon the diflicuity which people find in .~ 


the getting of my books, every where 
except in London. 

I cannot get your books, Mr. Cobbett, 
from our booksellers; they never keep 
them ; and if they: tell you that they 
will write for them, they tell you some 
time after, that they ‘cannot get 
them ;"’ that they “ suppose they are out 
of print, or something of that sort.” 
Now this is the case all over the king- 
dom; and 1 do not suppose that at 
Bath, at Nottingham, at Birmingham, 
even at Manchester, any bookseller is 
to be found who has a book of mine for 
sale, or who will undertake to get it ; 
and 1 know this to be the case at Dub- 
lin and at Cork. ‘They keep ev ery- 
body else’s books but mine. Plenty of 
all the books that issue forth from the 
novel shops; staring at you through 
the panes of the shop-window ; inviting 
you by lists hanging out at the door on 
placard ; pressing you, by the mean sof 
advertisements, in the rubbishing things 
called Magazines and Reviews ; ” but vo 
into the showy shop, and ask for Cob- 
bett’s “ Paper against Gold,” his ‘‘ His- 
tory of George the Fourth,” his ** Ad- 
vice to Young Men,” his book on Gar- 
dening ; and the poor callow-looking 
soul that stands behind the counter will 
tell you, that he never heard the names 
of the books before; but perhaps Mr. 
Quarto has. Out coines Mr. Quarto, 
sucking his gums; shakes his head ; 
never heard of the books. ‘‘ Could he 
write to London for them”? By all 
means: he writes; his correspondent 


tells him that there are Cobbett’s books, © 


and that Cobbett’s books cannot be had 
without being paid for on the counter. 
That is enough : 
comes again, ‘the books have been 
* written for, but are not to be had i im 
** London.” 


Now every one knows, that the trade. 


allowance to booksellers is sucli*as they 
have thought sufficient for hundreds of 
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years past. I have never thought it too 
much; I have always most scrupu- 
lously prevented any sale at my shop 
by retail, except at the fullest, highest 
retail price. If 1 have had two books 
on the counter (when I myself was at 
hand), and there has been a bookseller’s 
man wanting the two, and a retail cus- 
tomer wanting one, I have ordered the 
two to be given to the bookseilers. 
So that there has been nothing wanting 
on my part to do the trade full justice. 
Nay, I should have no ob ection to the 
trade allowance being still larger than 
it is; but I must have and I will have 
the ready money or have nothing ; and 
no one has reason to complain. Yet, 
such is the reluctance to part with 
money for any thing, that even when 
you can have a hundred books down 
by the coach, and when you are 
almost sure to have the prot in 
your pocket at the end of the week, 
you will not send the money to get the 
books. My friends in Lancashire, par- 
ticularly, may, if they pay a little atten- 
tion to this, and bestir themselves a 
little personally, do me a great deal 
of good, and the cause a great deal 
more good, in this particular instance ; 
and I hope they will exert themselves, 
and such of them as think proper 
write to me apon the subject. 

There is another great obstacle to 
the circulation of my books. The lords 
and the parsons have not been abus- 
ing me for so many years, and their 
vile and infamous country newspapers 
have not been loading me with ca- 
Jumny, without effect. One cffect has 
been, that no genteel bookseller in a 
country town has thought it safe for 
himself and his fat wife and ugly chil- 
dren; has thought it safe, 1 say ; the 
poor, mean, dastardly soulless vaga- 
bond has not thought it safe to have 
one of my books in his shop; while 
he has thought it quite safe to send 
forth cart-loads of libels against me. 
So that, through this channel they can 
do nothing ; this channel is amongst 
the things that I am seeking to de- 
stroy. The desirable thing is, to have 
some good, plain, honest fellow, who 
ves within his means; to whom the 
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profits would be something very con- 
siderable ; but by whom or for whom the 
money could be got to begin with; for, 
without that, there can be no books, 
The last time I settled up the book- 
debt affair, I was about seven hundred 
pounds behind-hand, which I never 
could get, and which made me resolve 
never to deal upon trust again. 

My friends are now in possession of 
the facts relating to this, to me and 
to them, very important matter. Se- 
veral gentlemen have spoken to me 
about purchasing numbers of these 
books to give them away. 1 advised 
them not to do it by any means. The 
price is low enough : the thing is more 
valued on account of the purchase. In 
short, nothing could be worse than a 
distribution without payment. I wish 
my friends to consider, in the several 
towns and places, the way in which 
they can promote the sale of this book. 
I think it very likely that the edition 
of five thousand may be sold in the 
course of a month; other editions wil 
follow of course; the more it is read 
the more it will be read; and if | 
could once see ten editions of it fairly 
in the hands of the people, I would 
leave the Frankland Lewises and the 
Colonel D'Acourts, and the penny-a-line 
Chadwicks, and all the Radnors, and 
all the Mildmays, to “ carry out” the 
Poor-law Bill to the hearts’ content of 
Joseph Hume, and of all the gang of 
Scotch feelosofers. Let the working 
man read this book, and England is 
saved from the hands of revolutionjsts. 











WAY TO BEAT THE WHIGS. 


First.—Bring in a bill to repeal 
the Puor-law-Bill and Sturges Bourne's 
bills. 








Sxconp.—Bring in a bill to totally 
repeal the malt-tax. 

Tuirp —Get the King’s free pardon 
for all the pretended rioters transported 
in 1880 and 1831, and also free pardon 
for the Dorsetshire labourers. 

That is all! But, must there not be 
church-reform? Yes; but the Minis- 









ters may have a good while to think 
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‘about it: they will not be so hurried. 
By the time that all the church-beils had 
been ringing for a week for the repeal 
of the malt-tax, great part of the meet- 


ing-goers in the country-places would 


begin to be reconciled to the church. 


In ten day’s time, the pots of good beer 


would begin to foam in the cottages, 
and if 1 wanted a fellow’s vote for 


church-reform, I should not like to 
find him sitting by the fire, holding a 
brown jug of beer upon his knee. Mr. 


O'Connell has great powers of agitation 


ascribed to him: never would he move 
one single chop-stick from his stool, 
while the jug of beer was in his hand 
or the barrel of beer in his house. Politi- 
cal philosophers too often overlookt hat 
which is universally allowed in other 
cases: namely, the effect of the body 
upon themind. Now, lam sothoroughly 
imbued with the notion, that keeping 
the peace is intimately connected with 
the keeping of full bellies, that I should, 
in my subjects, prefer rotundity of face 
to all other qualities and qualifica- 
tions. 

* [ do not like that spare Cassius,” 
said Cesar; and, he was a good judge. 

But, dol really think, that merely 
the adopting of these three measures 
would enable Sir Robert Peel and his 
colleagues to silence that prodigious 
pack of Cerberuses called the Whigs ? 
Not all at once; but, they could not 
get on: no man would dare oppose 
the Ministers or think of harassing 
them, if he ever meant to look his con- 
stituents in the face again, ‘They could 
raise no clamour out of doors. Of them- 
selves, they and their ten-pounders are 
nothing. Itisthe hundreds of thousands 
of angry working-men that give them 
their weight, and who, in fact now 
serve them as a standing army. And, 
how would they get these together 
against men who had given them good 
strong beer at three half-pence a pot, 
and who had brought back home their 
brethren to share it along with them ? 
There would be a few of the Radnors 
and the Mildmays and other poor-law 
people to try to rouse them ; but, they 
would ask them whether they wanted 
them to have coarser food * 
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If I be asked whether I be so mad as 
to believe, that the Tories will adopt my 
system ; I say, I do not know, whether 
they will or not; but, I know this, that 
if they follow my advice, they are upon a 
bed of roses at once; and that if they 
do not, ‘ bundles of thorns” very in- 
adequately describes that which they 
will have to endure; and I should by 
no means be surprised to see them bun- 
dled out with even less ceremony than 
that used towards their predecessors. 
If this should be their fate; then may 
we begin to look out for squalls: then 
begins the real storm, then the “ pres- 
sure from without” comes, and per- 
forms its acts of duty and of justice; 
for, never will | believe that the peo- 
ple of England will imitate their perse- 
cutors by setting the law at defiance, 
and by doing such things as makes one 
shudder but tothink of. I prefer seeing 
the measures adopted and the ministers 
retain their power; and, certain Tam, 
that they can retain quiet power, and 
efficient power, by no other means. 





BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION, 


Tuese infamous things, which seem 
inseparable from this species of taxing 
government, are still more daringly 
carried on than ever, in many places ; 
and [ remember a friend of mine saying 
many years ago, It is impossible it 
should be otherwise, when sixty millions 
a year ate collected ia taxes. It was 
greatly remiss in me not to publish 
through the Register my sermon against 
bribery ; remiss in me not to publish it, 
before the elections began. But, it 
would be remiss not to do it now, in 
order that the bribed villains, especially 
those who call themselves catholics and 
dissenters, and whose tender consciences 
will not suffer them to pay church-rates 
and tithes without fears for their salva- 
tion; in order that the bribed villains of 


every description, but particularly of - 


these two descriptions, should, unless 
they be atheis/s at the same time, have 
God's judgment staring them in the 
face for what they have done. It is 





right, too, that honest men, who detec, 
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this villany, should have the jude- 
ments of God at hand, to thrust upander 
the noses of the villains. Whether there 
can be discovered any mode of punish- 
ing crimes such as these, 1 know not. 
The base villain who bribes is upon a 
perfect level with the villain who Is 
bribed; and that man who will hold 
intercourse voluntarily with either a 
bribing er a bgibed villain, is himself a 
base and worthless wretch. With this 
preface, 1 insert my sermon against 
briberv, which, if the whole of it cannot 
come into this Register, will be con- 
tinued in the next. I request my 


friends at Oldham to cause their chil-| 


dren to read it, and to explain to them 
how different their own honourable con- 
duct has been, 


FALL OF JUDAS; 


iw 
VR» 


GOD'S VENGEANCE acainst BRIBERY. 


** Now, this man purchased a field with the 
reward of Iuiquity; and, falling headlong, 
** he burst asunder in the mids', and all his 
** bowels gugled ou .’—Acks, ch. Be ver. 1é. 


< 


Bairery is the giving, or the taking, | 


of money, or some other thiag of value, 
real or imaginary, as an inducement, or 
reward, to do, or to cause to be done, 
some act which the parties know to be 
wicked : and. while there are few things 
more detestable than this in their na- 
ture, there are still fewer which have, 
in the affairs of mankind, effects so ex- 
tensively mischievous. Yet, as in the 
case of drinking and gaming, the fre- 
quency of the crime renders it less ge- 
nerally and strongly reprobated than it 
ought to be; though, if we duly con- 
sider it, either in its nature or in its 
consequences, we shall find that we are 
criminal, not only if we, directly or in- 
directly, give it our countenance, but if 


: We neglect any means within our power 


* 
‘. 


to expose “it, to hatred and to bring 
dawn upon it some portion, at least, of 
that vengeance which the Scriptures 


ach us is its due. 
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ust always be a deliberate 
ul sin, a deed committed 
loudly and distinctly ex- 
monitions of conscience. 


but, he who receives a bribe 

and always must be ac- 

the base motive of ducre. 

deed, the tempter and the 

| tempted ; but, so foul is the crime, that 
lit is to say, that the former is 
more inalthan the latter. In many 
cases spter is by far the most 
crim ie deluder or instigator 
more Wwickag™ than he who yields to the 


| tem pigu because there are many 
cases, Premera the tempted party is taken 


taken at a moment when 

uard; urged by hasty pas- 

by feelings in themselves 

ceived by false appear- 
ances. se cases common charity 
finds an €xcuse for these who yield to 
temptation ; but, he who takes a bribe, 
does it deliberately; does it with his 
eves open ; coolly calculates the money's 
worth of his crime ; makes up his mind 
|as to the price of his intended iniquity ; 
| determines to sell his soul, and carries 
itto market. Jn such a traffic it is im- 
possible to make a distinction between 
the parties: the wretch who buys is, 
indeed, as worthy of detestation as the 
wretch who sells; but, as the latter is 
worthy of the deepest, the former can 
be worthy of no more; and, at the 
hands of a God of justice, they must 
receive the same measure of panish- 
ment. 

The conduct of the chief priests, in 
the case of the traitor Judas, was inex- 
pressibly base; but, it was not more 
base than that of Judas, who, like 
many, many others, offered his soul for 
sale. One or the other of the parties 
must make the offer; but, as to the 
magnitude of the crime, it signifies lit- 
tle which of them it is. To be sure, in 
this case of Iscariot, the circumstances 
were singularly shocking. ‘The fol- 
lower, the professed disciple, one of the 
chosen and honoured twelve, goes to 
the known deadly enemies of his gen- 
tle, kind, benevolent, unoffeading mas- 
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ter, and asks them how much they will} execrations justly fall on the hands of 


give him to betray that. master sinto| 
their hands. They offer his de of 
thirty pieces of silver. He ‘takes. the 
bribe ; becomes the spy of these hypo- 
critical pretenders to piety ; andgthe 
sigm, by which he points his gnaster,out 
to the low and hardened mignions of 
the persecutors, is a Aiss, th® tokea of 
fidelity and affection! The spy,-and 
traitor knows, that the death{ghe igno- 
minious death, of his inngcent@and | 
senerous master is to be thé conse-| 
quence ; but, still he coolly 7 veres ; | 
he has taken a bribe! and, havineeen | 
capable of that, remorse could. find no 
place in his bosom. But, Gog’s*jnjtice 
was not tardy in overtaking -him. He 
purchased a field with the wages of his 
perfidy ; and, upon that veryespot ** he 
“fell headlong, and all his bowels 
“ cushed out”; a lesson to ‘spies: and 
traitors to the end of the work’. His 
accomplices in guilt, his employers’ and 
payers, were divested of their power ; 
and the nation who were so base as to 
wink at the crime, were scattered over 
the face of the earth; destined to be in 
every country and to be owhed* by no 
country; doomed to be accumulators 
of wealth, and to be, at the same time, 
the scorn even of the beggar. ~ * 
But, though this particular act of 
bribery was so completely horrible in 
all its circumstances, we must take care 
not to suppose, that precisely suck cir- 
cumstances, or that any horrible cir- 
cumstances, are absolutely necessary to 
make the crime of bribery detestable 
and worthy of punishment even equal 
to that of Judas and the Jews. ‘The 
very act of giving, or of taking, a bribe, 
implies an intention in the party to do 
evil; and, though, when the bribe be 
the price of human blood, our very na- 
ture calls on us for an uncommon por- 
tion of horror to be felt at the conduct 
of the criminals; though, when one 
man deliberately gives, and another as 
deliberately receives, money, or pro- 
mises, the exchange against which is to 
be the death, or ruin, of some one, the 
love or confidence of whom the bribed 
wretch is known to possess ; though, 


. 








in such a case, our loudest and bitterest 





the cool, blood-seeking offenders, we 
must not, for a moment, suppose that 
there are cases, where bribery does not 
demand our detestation and abhorrence, 
any more than we must suppose that, 
because murder is worthy of death, 
maiming is worthy of no punishment 
at all. 

The Scripture takes care to warn us 
against this error; for, it holds up to 
our detestation bribery of every descrip- 
tion, and bribery of no kind more dis- 
tinctly and earnestly than that kind 
which works its way to our neighbour 
through a circuitous and general chan- 
nel; and which destroys the peace and 
happiness of the community by cor- 
rupting the sources of law and of jus- 
tice. When Samvust became old, he 
set his sons to judge, that isto say, to 
be rulers or guides, or chief magistrates 
to the Israelites. But (1 Sam. ch. §, 
ver. 3.) his sons ‘‘ took bribes and per- 
verled judgment.” ‘That is to say, 
made partial laws and regulations. 
Whereupon the Israelites demanded a 
king, in imitation of the neighbouring 
nations. They were remonstrated with 
upon this demand ; Samuel told them 
of the sufferings and degradation that 
this would bring upon them. The an- 
swer to that eloquent beautiful and 
affecting appeal which he made to them 
after Saut Was made king, clearly 
shows how much they revered him. 
‘* Behold,” says he, “kere Tam: wit- 
‘* ness against me before the Lorp and 
** before his anointed: whose ox have 
“ I taken? or whose ass have I taken ? 
“‘ or whom I defrauded ? whom have I 
** oppressed 2 or of whose hand have I 
received any bribe to blind mine eyes 
“‘ therewith ? and I will restore it to 
“ you.—And they said, Thou hast not 
‘‘ defrauded us, nor oppressed us, 


“* neither hast thon taken ought of any 


** man’s hand.” 
and 4. ; 
Nevertheless, though they thought as 


1 Sam. ch. 12, ver. S 


highly of his-wisdom as they did of ° 


that rare integrity, which had made 


him give up his own corrupt sons, théy 


persisted in demanding a king, even 


after he had placed before their eyes the 
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divers acts of despotism which a king 
would assuredly commit. They knew 
what was to befall them; but, even 
despotism, with all its burdens, all its 
arogauce and all its insolence, they 
welcomed as a means of freeing them 
from that tantalizing curse ; the oppres- 
sion of partial laws and a partial 
administration of public affairs: a 
mockery of freedom and of justice, 
carried on through the corrupt influence 
ot bribes, taken by hypocrites clothed in 
authority. 

Bribery is every where, in Holy Writ, 

marked down amongst the most hateful 
of publicoffences. Amos(chap.5. ver. 10, 
11, 12, and 13) well describes the state 
of things where bribery prevails, ‘‘ They 
‘“* hate him that rebuketh in the. gate, 
“and they abhor him that speaketh 
“‘uprightly. Forasmuch, therefore, as 
* your treading is upon the poor, and ve 
“take from him burdens of wheat; ye 
** have built houses of hewn-stone, but 
*‘ ye shall not dwell in them; ye have 
*‘ planted pleasant vineyards, but ye 
** shall not drink wine of them. For | 
‘‘know your manifold transgressions 
“and your mighty sins: they afflict 
the just, they take a bribe, and they 
turn aside the poor in the gate from 
‘their right. Therefore, the prudené 
shall keep sifence in that time ; for it 
is an evil time.” 
Thus it ever is: a state of things in 
which bribery prevails, necessarily con- 
sists, in part, of cruel oppression, and 
especially on the weak, or defenceless, 
or, as here denominated, the poor. A 
necessary consequence, danger in com- 
plaining of such oppression ; and, hence 
the prophet observes, that, in such a 
State of things, the prudent will be 
silent: which may well be called the 
last stage of human endurance and 
degradation ; for, to suffer, however, 
ucutely, is a trifle, compared with the 
necessity of smothering one’s groans ; 
a species of torture which has never 
been put in practice, except in a state of 
things where bribery was the pivot of 
power: 

“Gather not” says Davin (Psalm 
26, ver, 8 and 9) “ my soul with sinners 
nor iny life with bloody men, in whose 


Bripery AND CorRupPTION. 
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‘ hands is mischief, and their right hand 
“is full of bribes.” Thus it ever is; 
the man who can be guilty of bribery, 
is capable of any act of wickedness, 
Blood may, in some cases, not be neces- 
sary to effect his designs; but the man, 
who will either give or take a bribe 
is capable of shedding innocent blood 
rather than not effect his purposes. His 
heart must be corrupt in the first, and 
it must have become perfectly callous, 
before he can, to the face of another 
man, give or take, a bribe. [satag adds 
his authority to that of Davip. He 
describes the good man thus: *‘ He that 
‘“ speaketh uprightly ; he that despiseth 
“ the gain of oppressions, that shaketh 
“his hands from the holding of bribes, 
“and that stoppeth his ears from hear- 
“ing of blood; he shall dwell on high; 
“his place of defence shall be the muni- 
** tions of rocks.” 

In this beautiful passage, too, we find 
oppression and bloody-mindedness asso- 
ciated with bribery ; and, it really does 
seein that they are inseparable; and 
that, while oppression and cruelty 
cannot be carried to any great extent 
without bribery, this last ean never be 
practised extensively without producing 
the two former. 

Hateful, therefore, as the thing is in 
itself, it becomes still more hateful 
when we take its consequences into view. 
When we reflect on the state of de- 
pravity, at which men must have ar- 
rived, before they can open to each 
other a transaction, the very name of 
which acknowledges infamy in the 
actors, how are we to refrain from ab- 
horring the wretch guilty of the offence ? 
In other crimes, accomplices fall gra- 
dually into each other’s views; they 
undertake, and only undertake; and 
are involved in the sin frequently with- 
out perceiving the extent. But, in the 
case of bribery, the two parties meet; 
they negotiate, looking each other 1D 
the face by the light of God's sun ; and 
they coolly make and ratify a bargai, 
which stamps villain on the front of 
both. Bribery, nine times out of ten, 
includes a breach of trust, or confidence : 
it is an act of perfidy, bought on the 
one side and sold on the other; and 
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that, too, with the clear foreknowledge 
of its producing, first or last, wrong to 
some part or other of the rest of man- 
kind. But, still, we have but an im- 
perfect idea of its wickedness till we 
come to-contemplate its consequences ; 
till we consider the evils it brings in its 
train; the oppressions, the acts of 
cruelty, the ruin, the misery, the de- 
struction of individuals, the disgrace 
and overthrow of nations, the rivers of 
human blood, which, through its means, 
are poured out on the sacrilegious altar 
of ambition and avarice. Luxury and 
effeminancy bring their evils; super- 
stition has also its scourge in its hand ; 
pride, folly, indolence, ignorance and 
insolence, have their chastisements for 
the nation that indulges in thein ; but, 
let bribery once take root : let its cor- 
rupting fibres once get fast hold; let 
its branches spread abroad, and all be- 
comes poison and rottenness; the na- 
tion is doomed to suffer long and much ; 
and even half-destruction becomes a 
blessing, if it rid a people of the de- 
grading and intolerable curse. 

Let us not, however, be content with 
this rather general view of the matter, 
and seem to consider it as a thing, with 
regard to which we ourselves have no- 
thing todo. Let us rather, every man 
look well into his own conduct; and, 
judging impartially, settle the impor- 
tant point; whether we are in anywise 
blameable as to this matter. For, na- 
tions are composed of individuals; if 
no individual were corrupt, all would 
be sound. Bribery requires two par- 
ties to give it its consummation ; and, 
if there were none to take, there could 
be none to give, bribes; and, hence it 
has been held by some, that where cor- 
ruption of this kind prevails, the greater 
part of the fault lies with “those who 
take bribes. In truth, however, there 
is no difference at allin the two. Both 
commit the act for their own selfish 
purposes ; and neither is so ignorant as 
not to know, that the act is unjust and 
infamous. 

Itis a fatal error if, in such a case, 
there can be error, to suppose, that be- 
cause we do nothing more than take 
the probably pitiful bribe; because we 
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stop there ; because we cannot clearly 
trace it to all its consequences, we are, 
therefore, harmless, and that the sin of 
the consequences rests only on the head 


of those who have an immediate hand | 


in producing those consequences. We 
know the*act to be wicked; we know 
that the bribe is given for the purpose 
of having the power to do that which 
is wrong; for the purpose of getting 
at a something, which, in the end, must 
naturally be injurious to our neighbour, 
or our country, which is only another 
word to express our neighbour. We 
know this, and there needs nothing 
more to deter us from taking a bribe. 
Power, no matter of what description, 
acquired by bribery, must have evil for 
ifs object ; and therefore, in the taking 
ofa bribe, and in aiding and abetting 
uny one in the acquisition of power in 
exchange for such bribe, we make our- 
selves answerable, in the eye of reason 
and of religion, for all that he may per- 
petrate in consequence of being pos- 
sessed of that power. Evil must neces- 
sarily arise out of evil. The “ corrupt 
tree must bring forth evil fruit’’; and 
a share of the fruit falls to every one, 
who, in any manner or degree, assists 
in planting or fostering the tree. 

According with these principles are 
the awful denunciations of God, whose 
word pronounces condemnation more 
especially on the takers of bribes. In- 
deed the whole herd of givers and 
takers are sometimes spoken of and put 
into one mass of horrible malefactors ; 
but, at any rate, no distinction is made 
in favour of takers. In Jon, ch. 15, 
v.34. “ The congregation of hypocrites 
*“ shall be desolate, and jire shall con- 
“sume the tabernacles of bribery.’ 
Now, with men (if there really be such) 
who are blasphemers ; with men who 
disbelieve the Scriptures; with men 
whe ridicule revelation; with such, 
this denunciation may be treated lightly. 
But, will any of those, who call the 
Bible the word of God, despise this de- 
nunciation ; will they say, that a bribe 
may, in certain cases, be taken tithout 
incurring the vengeance of God? Such 
men there may possibly be; it is 





sible, that there are men who affect. to 
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look upon themselves as the elect, as 
endued with particular grace, as under 
the immediate guidance of the holy 
spirit, and who boast of a direct com- 
munication with heaven. It is possible 
that there may be men, pretending to 
all these religious advantages, and who, 
at the same time, not only think lightly 
of bribery, but actually give and take 
bribes; and, if there really be such 
men, all that one can say is, that, to 
the most detestable’ of wickedness in 
practice, they join, in professions, the 
most loathsome hypocrisy. Such men 
are not only a scandal to religion, but 
a dishonour to human nature, and their 
erect attitude of body is a disgrace to 
the human form. ‘There are monsters 
of the visionary as well as of the sub- 
stantial creation; but, what monster 
ever existed in either equal to the in- 
ward man swoln with the grace of God 
and the outward man fingering a bribe? 

It is worthy of remark, that, in almost 
every instance where bribery is mention- 
ed in the Scriptures, Aypocrisy also 
finds & place. They are, indeed, con- 
stant associates. They are twin sisters. 
The hypocrite in religioa will stick at 
nothing that is base, or cruel; and the 
baseness seems always the sweeter to 
him, if seasoned with cruelty. There- 
fore, to bribe, or be bribed, is in the re- 
gular course of one who is a hypocrite in 
religion; while he who is capable of 
bribery is capable of any act of dissimu- 
lation, and a false pretence of religion is 
necessary to him as a disguise. People 
of this description should have the 
hatred and the hostility of all the sound 
part of mankind. They are amongst 
the very greatest enemies of the human 
race. One of them is the cause of more 
mischief in the world than fifty bands of 
thieves ; for the hypocrital briber or 
bribed is a scourge that reaches whole 
nations; compared to an intercourse 
with him, the robbers’ den is a school of 


“honesty and the brothel a seminary of 
' purity. Eventhe open, the daring, the 


shameless briber is less detestable than 


“he who assumes the garb of piety, as the 
‘bravo, whose trade is portrayed on his 


visage, is less detestable than the cool, 
sly, placid-looking, simpering killer who 
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wins from the thoughtless the character 
of mildness, while his whole soul is bent on 
blood; who does not agitate and waste 
himself by threats and denunciations - 
who employs no sounds to frighten off 
his victim ; who, reversing the remark 
of the poet, ‘‘ does not speak daggers, 
but uses them.” 

Sin, in all cases, endeavours to dis. 
guise itself, Satan is too crafty to pre- 
sent the wages of perdition in its naked 
form. A bribe, like poison, is fre- 
quently tendered, and as_ frequently 
asked for, under shapes that are calcu- 
lated to disguise its real character from 
the eves of common beholders. But, 
any benefit, profit, gain, advantage, or a 
promise to bestow any of these, no 
matter of what kind, in an exchange for 
an evilact, no matter of what description, 
to be committed by another, is, to all 
intents and purposes, a bride. In the 
case of Judas it was money, counted 
down : it was the thirty pieces of silver 
given into the spy and traitor’s hand ; 
but, if the Chief Priest had ob- 
tained the same act from him by 
a promise of providing for him, or 
for his children or relations, the sin 
would not have been less detestable 
or less deadly. The act would still have 
been the same, and the same would 
have been the motive. Indeed, this 
latter mode of bribing is the most dan- 
gerous, because less open and less liable 
to be detected, checked and punished, 
and more likely to creep on, till, by de- 
grees, it has infected the whole commu- 
nity. The wretches who take money- 
bribes, as well as those who give them, 
are known and detested. They take their 
place in the ranks of infamy. They, 
like common prostitutes and common 
vagrants, make no disguise of their 
practices.. They are marked out as 
wretches tobe shunned. Like common 
prostitutes, seeing that they are held in 
abhorrence, they make a jest of their 
infamy. But the crafty, the under- 
working sons of corruption endeavour 
to disguise, and but too often succeed 
in disguising, their real character and 
conduct from the eye of the world. 
They thrive by bribery, and_ the world 
does not perceive the cause of theif 
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thriving. They do not give and re- 
ceive the bribe in money; the payment 
of the wages of perfidy is not direct and 
_ visible ; but the payment comes, in the 
end, and the bribery is as complete in 
its character as that of Iscariot him- 
self, 
(To be continued.) 





PENENDEN HEATH PETITION. 


To the honourable the Commops of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assem- 
bled. | 

The petition of the people of Kent 

in county meeting convened on 
Penenden Heath, this 24. day of 
October, 1$28, 

Most humbly showeth, 

That your petitioners, called together 


) bythe High Sheriff of the county for 


the purpose of deliberating on the pro- 
priety of petitioning Parliament toadopt 
such measures as are best calculated to 
support the Protestant establishment in 
church and state; and being of opinion 
that neither church nor state stands at 
this time in estimation as high as that in 
which they might stand, hope that your 
honourable House will not deem them 
presumptuous if they beg leave to be 
permitted to point out to your honour- 
able House the measures which they 
deem best calculated to insure the im- 
portant object propounded to them by 
the High Sheriff. 

That, with regard to the church esta- 
blishment, your humble petitioners per- 
ceive a great and growing lukewarm- 
ness towards it, an unpopularity ap- 
| proaching towards loathing and hatred, 

and a rapid and constantly increasing 
decline in the numbers of its flocks, 
whilst those of the Catholics, and of 
every description of Dissenters, are in- 
creasing in a like proportion; a fact 
Which clearly shows that the church 
owes no part of its decline to a want of 
religious feeling amongst the people. 

That your humble petitioners are 
convinced that this lukewarmness, un- 
popularity and disgust, have arisen, not 


so much from any general and rooted: 





dislike to the doctrines and ritual of the 
establishment, as from the conduct of a 
considerable part of its clergy, and 
more especially from the flagrant mis- 
application of its immense temporali- 
ties. 

That, with respect to the conduct of 
the clergy, your humble petitioners, 
while they would fain obliterate from 
their own memory, as well as from that 
of all mankind, many deeds, from the 
punishment due to which the dignified 
parties have been shamefully screened, 
cannot disguise from themselves, and 
will not disguise from your honourable 
House, that the beneficed clergy, in ge- 
neral, have become lax in their man- 
ners and their morals, given in an im- 
moderate degree to luxurious enjoyment, 
habitually spending their time in places 
of fashionable, not to say criminal, re- 
sort, and, asif this island were asphere, 
too limited as a scope for dissipation, 
quitting the kingdom in great numbers, 
thus drawing from their parishes (more 
than one-half of which they hold in plu- 
ralities) a great part of their substance 
to be expended upon their own plea- 
sures, while the cure of the parishes is 
left to stipendiaries, who, from the mi- 
serable pittances they receive, are wholly 
unable to perform evemthe smallest part 


|of those duties of charity and hospitality, 


to ensure the constant performance of 
which, as well as for the teaching of 
the doctrines of religion, the revenues of 
the church were granted, 

That it is well known to your honour- 
able House that all the temporal pos- 
sessions of the church, whether tithes, 
gligbes, college lands, abbey lands, or, of 
what description soever, were founded 
on the basis of charity, and were grant- 
ed, not to the clergy for their own use, 
but in trust for the good of the nation at 
large, and, especially, for the relief and 
the comfort of the poor, the widow, the 


orphan, and the stranger; and that itis °. 


also well known to your honourable ‘ 
House, that in Catholie times, there , 
were no poor-rates, no church-rates, and : 
no paupers, and that the poor were re- . 
lieved, the strangers assisted, and the 
churches built and repaired, out of the 
tithes and other revenues of the church ; 
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and that it is further well known to|hundred people, and yet having tithes 
our honourable House, and but toolexacted from them with the utmost 
well known to your humble petitioners, | rigour ; while your humble petitioners 
that the tithes, and the rest of the reve- | behold all this, and see themselves taxed 


-nues of the church, have, by degree-,|at the same time, for the purpose of 


been entirely alienated from their ori-| building new churches, to be put into 
ginal purposes; that the clergy now/|the hands and to add to the revenues of 
take the whole to themselves; and that) these sameclergy ; when they then be- 
the poor are relieved, the wandering hold and thus reflect, they do, they 
stranger assisted, and the churches confess, feel their bosoms swell with 
built and repaired, out of the taxes raised | feelings, from an expression of which 
on your humble petitioners; which they are restrained cnly because they 
taxes, for the whole of England and | can find no words commensurate with 
Wales, amount annually to nearly eight | the nature and character of the case. 
millions sterling, of which, at the date! ‘That, however, if your petitioners 
of the last return, four hundred and) were so unjust and barbarous as to find, 
eighteen thousand two hundred anal} or so cowardly as to affect to find, con- 
eighty-one pounds, fell annually upon) solation from reflecting that their suffer- 
the county of Kent. ‘ings yield in point of severity to 
That your humble petitioners, suffi-| those inflicted by the same hand on 
ciently sore at reflecting upon these| others, they might find such consola- 
well-known facts, hardly know how to/ tion in contemplating the treatment of 
restrain their feelings, when they look | their unhappy fellow-subjects, the Ca- 
at the present state of this their own) tholics and Dissenters in Ireland, in 
country, so highly favoured by nature,) which part of the kingdom all the 





‘once so renowned for its good living, its|}ubases above enumerated exist in a 


fréedom, and its happiness; but now so! degree ten-fold greater than in England; 
depressed and pauperised by the heavy ‘that, in that oppressed country, there 
hand of taxation, and especially by the are 3,403 parishes; that the tithes and 
unmitigated and increasing exactions of | glebes of all these are received by less 


the clergy ; that, vet, even these they | than 350 rectors and vicars, even the 


might bear with some degree of pa- 
tence, ifa due performance of religious 





livings being only 515 in number, and 
that, of course, each parson has on an 


duties were the consequence; but, when/average the tithes and glebes of more 


they see that the tithes of the four huo- 


county are in the hands of less than two 


‘hundred rectors and vicars, many of 


whom have prebends and other benefices 
in addition; when they see that eighty- 
seven of the parishes have no parsonage- 
houses thatthe Juxurious and haughty 
incumbents think good enough for them 
to reside in; when they see that there 
are seventy-five parishes which have no 
parsonage-houses at all; when they 
see that there are thirteen parishes which 
have absolutely no churches; when 
they behold this scene of abandonment, 
dilapidation, and devastation, and re- 
flect, that at the same time, even in the 
parishes which have no churches, the 


‘tithes are exacted to the last blade of 


grass; and that there are forty-four 
parishes, each having less than one 





>, 
than nine parishes ; that, of the 3,405 
dred and twenty-seven parishes of their | 


parishes, there are only 139 which have 
parsonage-houses, and that, conse- 
quently, there is but one parsonage- 
house to every 24 parishes; that, in 
the 3,403 parishes there are only 460 
churches, so that there is but one 
church to seven parishes; that in this 
state of things, the Church of England 
people have become less and less in 
number, until, at last, there is not 
more than one person of that religion 
to every six who are Catholics or Dis- 
senters ; that in many parishes there 
are not more than five or six chureh- 
men in a parish, and that, in others, 
there are none at all; and that, yet, the 
Catholics and Dissenters, who, while 
they build and repair their own chapels 
and support their own -ministers, are 


j compelled to pay tithes exacted in the 
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most rigorous manner, to a clergy 
whom they seldom see, and of whom 
they often know not the names, are 
harassed by the tithe-proctors and by 
processes issued frequently by the par- 
sons themselves, acting as magistrates, 
and are, by the proctors, aided by armed 
men, frequently stripped of every thing 
in the world, even to their last potato, 
and their last rag of clothing ; so that, 
throughout whole districts, te wretch- 
ed people are, at times, reduced to a 
state of raze, produced by the cravings 
of hunger, and by feelings of revenye ; 
that here your humble petitioners find 
the true cause of all the discontents, all 


the violences, all the horrid acts of| 


number, returned at their own pleasure, 
a decided majority of your honourable 
House, at the bar of which House the 
petitioners were ready to prove the truth 
of their assertions ; that your honour- 
able House received the ‘petition, de- 
nied not the facts, but permitted not the 
petitioners to be heard at your bar; and 
that your hamble petitioners, in this 
county meeting assembled, deem it to be 
perfectly notorious, that the state of the 
representation has not improved since 
the time when the aforesaid petition 
was presented to your honourable 
House. 

That your humble petitioners would 
be filled with surprise and wonder at 





blood, which are constantly making) finding that they have to pay taxes to 
their appearance in that unhappy|support hundreds upon hundreds of 
country ; here, too, your humble peti-| pensioned and sinecurist lords, ladies, 
tioners see the cause of those laws | and children, male and female, without 
passed of late years, for transporting! it being, in many cases, even pretended 
Irishmen beyond the seas (and that, too, | that they, or that any one belonging to 
without Judge or Jury), for being out | them, have ever rendered any service 
of their houses, for any fifteen minutes|to the country; that your petitioners 
at one time, between sunset and sun-| would be surprise: to find, that while 
rise; and here, also, your petitioners see| the nation has only 15 foreign minis- 
the true cause that they themselves are | ters in employ, it has actually topay 57 
compelled to pay heavy taxes for the! foreign ministers, and to pay altogether 
support, in time of profound peace, of aja sum which they believe to surpass that 
large standing army, for which they can which is paid for the same purpose by 
discover no real use other than that of all the other nations in the whole 
keeping their frish fellow-subjects at) world ; your petitioners would be sur- 
this horrible state of subjection, oppres-! prised to find, that the nation has to pay 
sion, and degradation. one Field Marshal or one General for 

That, your humble petitioners, reserv-| every 163 private soldiers in the army, 
ing, for the present, the prayer which | including non-commissioned _ officers, 
they have to offer to your honourable | five Generals to every regiment of sol- 
House, relative to a remedy for the diers, and one commissioned officer to 





enormous abuses in the church, proceed 
now to state to your honourable House, 
that it is their decided opinion that the 
dengers which menace the state, arise 
solely from a want of reform in vour 
honourable House, and that as to this 
source also they directly trace the above- 
mentioned conduct of the clergy, and 
the gros misapplication of the tempo- 


-ralities of the charch. 


That your honourable House have 
now upon your table a petition, which 
you received from the hands of Mr. 
Grey (now Earl Grey) in the year 1793 ; 
that in that petition it was asserted, that 
) and other great men, ouly 154 in 





every four private men ; that your pe- 
titioners would be surprised to find, that 
the nation has to pay two Admirals for 
every one of its ships of the line; one 
Admiral for every 140 sailors, and 


‘one commissioned officer, exclusive of 


midshipmen, for every five sailors ; that 


they would be still more, if possible, 
surprised to find, that a million and @ 


half of money has been voted out of the 
taxes for the relief of the poor clerey 
of the church of England, especially 


tioned monstrous pluralities, and knew 


that many of the bishops have lately 
died, red froin two to four hundred 











when they looked at the ubove-men-. 
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thousand pounds each in personal pro- 
perty for the aggrandisement of their 
families ; that the surprise of your peti- 
tioners would surpass all power-of utter- 
ance in finding, that military and naval 
half-pay had been given, out of the 
taxes, to men, who were, at the same 
time, receiving tithes and other emolu- 
ments, as clergymen of the established 
church ; that, in short, the least incre- 
dible of these things would appear to 
your humble petitioners sufficient to 
astonish an indignant world; but that, 
when your petitioners reflect on the 
averment of the petition of 1793, thata 
decided majority of your honourable 
House was returned by 154 persons, 
partly Peers and partly great Common- 
ers, and when they further reflect that 
your honourable House is the sole im- 
poser and the sole guardian and the sole 
distributor of the public money ; when 
they thus reflect, and forget not that 
in the year 1808, a return laid before 
your honourable House stated, that your 
honourable members yourselves received 
amongst you 178,994/. a year, out of 
the public money; when your humble 
petitioners thus reflect, -all ground of 
surprise vanishes at once, and the only 
q@estion with your anxious and humble 
petitioners is, how long they, and their 
cougtry, are doomed yet to behold this 
state of things. 

That your humble petitioners, con- 
vinced that there can be no peaceable 
termination to their sufferings and the 
disgrace of their country, until this 
mighty cause of ‘mischief be removed, 
most humbly and most earnestly pray, 
that, as the best, and, indeed, the only 
means of supporting, for any length of 
time, the Protestant establishment in 
church and state, your honourable 
House will, first, pass an act to make a 
Radical reform. in ‘your honourable 
House, and that you will, next, pass an 
act y. abolishing all clerical tithes 
both in England and Ireland, appro- 

the rest of the church reverthes 
for the. telief. of the poor, leaving the 
clergy the use of the churches, thé 


_ eonage-houses, and the glebes, and, if 
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more be necessary for their support, 
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leaving that support to come from their 
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own flocks,‘ia like manner as it now 
does to the priests and ministers of our 
Roman Catholic and Dissenting fellow- 
subjects, 

And your humble petitioners will ever 


pray. 





PETITION. 


To the Honourable the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 


The Petition of William Cobbett, 
of Barnes, in the county of Sur- 
rey, 

Most humbly showeth, 

That your petitioner prays your ho- 
nourable House, that the Protestant 
church of Ireland, as by law established, 
may be, by law, repealed and utterly 
abrogated and abolished ; and that this 
prayer he founds on the facts which he, 
with the greatest respect, will now pro- 
ceed to submit to your honourable 
House. 

That, until the year 1547, the Catho- 
lic religion was the only religion known 
in Ireland; that, after the Protestant 
religion was introduced into England, 
it was, by law, made to be the religion 
taught in the churches in Ireland ; that 
a Protestant clergy were made to sup- 
plant the clergy of the ancient religion ; 
that the latter were turned out of the 
livings and the churches ; that the al- 
tars were pulled down and the mass 
abolished, and the Protestant table and 
common prayer forcibly introduced in 
their stead. | 

That the people of Ireland saw with 
great indignation this attempt to force 
upon them a new and strange reli- 
gion, and to compel them to abandon 
and to become tes to that re- 
ligion in which they had been born and 
bred, that religion which had been the 
religion of their fathers for many cen- 
turies, and the truth, purity, and wis- 
v7 “bem were so clearly 

y its happy effects. iis 
: That, , the people rejected 


this new reli of ae 4 


which, or of the authority 
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was imposed on them, they had, and 
could have, no idea ; ; but that the Go- 
vernment of England persisted in com- 
pelling the Irish to submit to an aban- 
donment of the ancient, and to an adop- 
tion of the new religion. 

That, in order to effect this purpose, 
clergymen to officiate in the churches 
of Ireland were sent from England, and 
that to these the tithes and other 
church-revenues were all transferred, 
leaving the Catholic clergy to beg or 
starve; but that, such was the abhor- 
rence which the Irish people entertained 
at the thought of apostatising from their 
religion, that they shunned, as _ they 
would have shunned deposits of deadly 
pestilence, those churches, to which 
they had before resorted with punc- 
tuality and zeal surpassed by the people 
of no nation on the earth; and that, 
still clinging to their faithful pastors, 
they secretly sought in houses, in barns, 
in woods, in caves, amongst rocks, or 
in fastnesses of some sort, the comforts 
_ of that communion, to which they no 
longer dared to resort in ope day. 

The Government, irritated at ‘this 
contumacy, as it was called, but fidelity, 
as it ought to have been called, resorted 
to means the most tyrannical, the most 
cruel, and even the most ferocious, in 
order to subdue this pious fidelity ; that 
it inflicted fine, imprisonment, torture, 
or.death, and sometimes two or three, 
or all of these on the same person ; 
that it confiscated not only innumerable 
estates belonging to Catholics, but 
whole counties at ance, on the plea that 
this was necessary in order to plant the 
Protestant religion ; that the lands thus 
confiscated were given to Protestants ; 
and that, in reality, the former owners 
were extirpated, or made little better 
than slaves to the intruders. 

That, however, in spite of acts of 
tyranny, at the thought of which Nero 

and Caligula would have startled with 
horror, which acts continued to be _en-| of 
forced with rage ny sae gar more 
than 200 years; that in these 
acts of , confiscating, plundering, 
racking, killing, all having in view 
-one single object, that .of compelling | tent 
the people to conform to the church as 
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by law established ; that, in spite of 
all these atrocious acts, these matchless 
barbarities of two hundred years, the 
people of Ireland, though their country 
was “requently almost literally strewed 
with mangled bodies, and made_ red 
with blood, adhered with unshaken 
fidelity to the religion of their and of 
our fathers; that in spite of death con- 
tinually looking them in the face; in 
spite of prisons, racks, halters, axes, 
and the bowel-ripping knife; in spite - 
of all these, their faithful priests have 
never deserted them; and that the 
priests now in Ireland are the successors 
of thousands of heroic martyrs, many of 
whom were actually ripped up and cut 
into quarters. 


That, nevertheless, the new church, 
by law established, got safely into her 
possession all the property that had be- 
longed to the ancient church; and that 
she took all the tithes, all the parson- 
age houses, all the glebes, all the landed 
estates, which in Ireland are of immense 
extent and value; so that Ireland ex- 
hibited, has, for nearly three hundred 
years, continued to exhibit, and still ex- 
hibits, the strange sight of an enormous~ 
ly rich established church nearly with- 
out flocks, and on the other hand, an 
almost mendicant priesthood with flocks 
comprising the main part of the peo- 
ple; it exhibits a religious system, 
which takes the use of the churches 
from the millions, and gives it to the 
thousands; that takes the churches 
from that religion by the followers of 
which they were founded and endowed, 
and gives them to that religion the 
followers of which protest against the 
faith of the founders and endowers, and 
brand their religion as idolatrous and 
damnable. 

..That your humble Kwong can form 
an idea of no being short of a fiend, in 
es dad pallens and cruelt 

hae, a scene wi 


, capable 
ous feel- 
chi and,° therefore, he is 
t, that.your Rarer hey de 
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end to a scene so disgraceful, and to 
injustice so flagrantly outrageous. 

That it must be manifest to every 
one, that there could be, for giving the 
vast revenues of the church of Ireland 
toa Protestant clergy, no ground other 
than that those revenues might be ap- 

lied in such manner as to cause the 
main body of the people to become 
and remain Protestants, and that, too, 
of the communion established by law: 
that those revenues, on the most mode- 
rate estimate, amount to three millions 
of pounds sterling a year; that several 
of the Irish bishops have, of late years, 
left, at their death, personal property 
exceeding, for each, two hundred thou- 
sand pounds; that the deaneries and 
prébends, and other benefices in the 
church of Ireland, as by law established, 
are of great value; and that your hum- 
ble petitioner is sure that your honour- 
able House will not deem him pre; 
sumptaous, if he take it for granted, 
that your honourable House will allow, 
that it is impossible that any Govern- 
ment in its senses, that any but tyrants, 
and mad tyrants too, would have given 
immense revenues to the Protestant 
clergy, aviess with a view, and in the 
confident expectation, of seeing the 
people, or a large part of them at any 
rate, converted to the Protestant faith, 
and jojing* in the Protestant com- 
munion ; for that, otherwise, it must 
have been evident, that those immense 
revenues could only serve to create di- 
vision, and to perpetuate all the pas- 
sions hostile to the peace and prosperity 
of a country. 

That, however, at the end of two 
hundred and seventy-six years, there 
are, in Ireland, evena less number of 
church Protestants than, as your humble 


_ petitioner finds good historical reason 


for believing, there were an hundred 
anfl eighty years ago; and that it is a 
‘fact generally admitted, that the church 
Protestants in that country have long 
, and. still are, decreasing in num 

tf, compared with that of the Catho- 


- lies, and* alsd compared with that of 
* those Protesiant sects who stand aloof 


from her common prayer and com- 
munion; that it is an undoubted fact, 
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that, in many parishes, there are Searcely 
any Protestants at all; that, in some 
parishes there is not one ; that through- 
out the whole country, there is not, on 
an average, more than one church Pro- 
testant to every six Catholics or Dissent- 
ers; and that, while the Catholics are 
shut out of the churches founded and 
endowed by their forefathers of the 
same faith, and while these ecburches 
are empty, or, at best, echo to the soli- 
tary voice of the stipendiary agent of 
the opulent and luxurious non-residing 
incumbent, the Catholics are compelled, 
either to abandon the public practice of 
their worship, to build chapels at their 
own expense, or, which they are fre- 
quently compelled to do, kneel down on 
the ground and in the open air. 

‘Lhat, if your honourable House will 
hardly be able to refrain from express- 
ing deep indignation at the thought of a 
scene like this (existing apparently with 
your approbation), it would be presump- 
tion indeed, in your humble petitioner, 
to attempt to estimate the feelings with 
which you must contemplate the present 
state of the Irish church, as_ by law es- 
tablished, and the present application of 
its prodigious revenues. 

That there are in Ireland 3,403 pa- 
rishes ; that these are moulded into 515 
livings, and that, therefore, each per- 
son has, on an average, the tithes and 
glebes of more than nine parishes ; that 
this is not the worst however, for that 
many of the livings are united, and that 
the whole 3,403 parishes are divided 
amongst less than 350 persons ; that of 
the 3,403 parishes, there are only 139 
that have parsonage houses, so that 
there is now remairing only one parson- 
age-house in every 24 parishes, and only 
465 that have any churches, or one 
church to seven parishes; and that even 
iu these, residents of the incumbent, or 
even a curate, seldom take§ place for 
any length of time ; that the church, as 
by law established, would seem to be 
merely the means of making, out of the 
public resources, provision for certain 
families,and parsons; that of the four 
archbishops, and eighteen bishops of the 
Irish Church, as by law established, 
there are, as your petitioner believes, 
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ourteen who are, by blood or marriage, 
elated to peers; that a similar princi- 
ple appears to your humble petitioner to 
Pprevail in the filling of the other digni- 
Fties and livings ; and that, therefore, the 
rish church, as by law established, 
eally does seem ‘to your humble peti- 
ioner to exist for no purpose other than 
that of furnishing the Government with 
he means of bestowing largesscs on the 
ristocracy. 


That, though this must, as your peti- 
joner presumes your honourable House 
will believe, be a great evil, it is at- 
ended with evils still greater than it- 
elf: that to expect, in such a state of 
hings, a willing payment of tithes, and 
lerical dues, would be next to a trait of 
madness: that the tithes are often col- 
ected by the aid of a'military force, and 
hat bloodshed is not unfrequently a 
ircumstance in the enterprise ; that it is 
manifest, that, if there were no military 
force kept up, there could be no tithes 
ollected ; and that, therefore, to the 
evil of the present application of the 
rish Church revenues, is to be added 
he cost, and all the other evils arising 
rom the keeping up of a great standing 
rmy in Ireland; that, besides this 
rmy, there is kept on foot an armed, 
nd, sometimes, mounted, police esta- 
lishment, costing an immense sum 
nnually; that it is clear that neither 
rmy nor police would be wanted in Ire- 
and were it not for the existence of the 
@hurch establishment, which the Ca- 

olics or Dissenters, who from six parts 
ut of seven out of the people must 
haturally and notoriously do, detest and 
bhor; that, therefore, while the Irish 
hurch, as by law established, appears 
D your humble petitioner to be kept up 
s a source for supplying Government 

ith the means of bestowing largesses 

n the aristocracy, the army and police 
ppear to him to be required solely for 
he purpose of giving efficiency and 

‘rmanence to that supply. : -4 


r humble 


That, hence arise, as 
titioner firmly believes, all the dis- 
ntents, all the troubles, all the po- 


y, nakedaess, hunger, all the human 
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gradation in Ireland; and this belief 
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he founds upon facts which are unde- 
niable. 

That, when the Reformation laid its 
merciless hand on Ireland, that country, 
blessed with a soil and climate as good 
as anyin the world, had 649 monas- 
teries, and other foundations of that 
nature ; that if had a church in every 
parish, instead of having, as now, one 
church, on an average, to seven pa- 
rishes; that it had then a priest in 
every parish, who relieved the poor and 
repaired the church out of the tithes: 
that it had, in the monasteries and in 
the bishops’ palaces, so many points 
whence the poor, the widuw, the or- 
phan, and the stranger, received relief ; 
and that it had (greater than all the 
rest) unify of faith, glory to Gop with ~ 
one voice, peace on earth, and good will 
towards men. 

That, alas! your humble petitioner 
need not tell your honourable House, 
that these have all, yea all, been swept 
away by the means made use of to in- 
troduce, establish, and uphold the Pro- 
testant hierarchy ; that these means are. 
still in practice, and are, in. productive- 
ness of turmoil and misery, as active 
and efficient as ever; and that, as long 
as this hierarchy shall continue to exist, 
these same means must, your petitioner 
is convinced, be employed geonstantly 
and with unabated rigour. 

That, therefore, your humble peti- 
tioner prays that your honourable House, 
proceeding upon the clear precedents 
set by former Parliaments, will be pleased 
to pass a law to repeal, abrogate, aboe 
lish, and render utterly frustrate and of 
no effect, the Protestant church now 
established by law in Ireland ; that you 
will be pleased to cause a just distri- 
bution, in future, of the tithes and other 
revenues now received by that churci ; 
that, in this distribution, you will be 
pleased to cause to be made effectual 
provision for the relief of the poor ; 
and that you will be pleased to adopt, 
relittive to the premises, such other mea 
sures as, in your wisdom, you shall 
deem to be meet. 

And your petitioner will ever p 

| Wm. COBBE 
Barn-Elm, 20, April, 1829, 
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JENNINGS, T. & T., jun., Brompton-grove, 


_ BLAIR, R., Hook, Surrey 


3) Mar 


From the LONDON GAZETTE. 


Fripay, JANUARY 23, 1535. 
INSOLVENTS. 


STEWART, J. F.D., River-street, Myddle- 
ton-square, coal-merchant. 
TUCK, G., Cleveland-street, Pitzroy-square, 
grocer. 
WILKINS, J., Stamford-street, letter-press- 
printer. 


a § BANKRUPTS. 


BILLAM, J.B, Wakefield, Yorkshire, ma- 
pufacturer. : 
FITCH, S., Cambridge-heath, Hackney, vic- 
tualler, 
GIDLEY, G., Wood-street, Cheapside, but- 
ton- manufacturer. 
HARVEY, 4., Penzance, Cornwall, watch- 
é 
maker. 
JAMES, D., Dartford, banker. 
JOHNSTON, E., Dover-street, Piccadilly, 
and Charlotte-street, Edinburgh, milliner. 


KEY, W., London-wall, cheesemonger. 

KING, H. W., Bristol, attorney-at-law. 

LYONS, N.J., South Lambeth, master-ma- 
riper. 

MILES, G., Stroud, Gloucestershire, clothier. 

PARK, J., Leeds, wovllen-cloth-manufac- 
turer. 

RAYMENT, J., and J. Perry, Manchester, 
paper-dealers. 

REEVE, J. ‘T., Whitechapel, High-street, 

' licensed-victualler. . 

SCHOLEY, H., Kingston-upon-Hull, draper. 

SHARLAND, T. W., Lime-street, tea- broker. 

WAKEFIELD, J., Hallow, Worcestershire, 
macbine-g@aker, 

WALKER, H..G., White Lion-street, Spital- 
square, caach-maker. 

WIGAN, A. L., Brighton, surgeon. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


WRIGHT, J., Glasgow, wine-merchant. 

THOMSON, J., Seggie, Kinross-shire, corn- 
dealer. 

TAYLOR, R., Blackness and Dundee, chemist. 





TUESDAY, JANUARY 27. 
INSOLVENT. 


Middlesex, livery-stable-keepers, 


, BANKRUPTS. 
BAKER, G., High-hill Ferry, Upper Clapton, 


dyer. 
BANKS, T., Cheltenham, linen-draper, 
BOOTHBY, J., Strutton’s-grounds, West- 
minster, grocer, 
» coal-dealer, 


CROSSLEY, W., Leeds, cloth-merchant, 


FISHER, J.H , Trafalgar-equare, Charing- 
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GRAY, R., Liverpool, commission-agent. 

INGO, H., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship. 
broker. 

JACKSON, W., and G. Longstaff, Wilde’s- 
rents, Bermondsey, leather-dressers. 

LEADER, W., Wells-street, Oxford-street, 
coach- maker, 

MARTIN, W., Doncaster, fitter of gas-works, 

MILLER, L, Liverpool, commission-ageat, 

OWEN, W., Manchester, glass and lead 
dealer. 

PHIPSON, J. W., Selby Hall, Northfield, 
Worcester, dealer in metals. 

TAYLOR, S. J., Fleet-street, London, tobac- 
conist. 

TOMBS, J. and T., 


Southwark-square, 
Southwark, builders. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


MarkK-Lane, Corn-EXCHANGE, Jan, 26.~ 
The supply of Wheat from Kent was rather 
more liberal thau usual, but from Essex and 
Suffolk the arrivals were moderate. The 
dampness of the atmosphere having affected 
the condition of many of the samples, and little 
disposition being evinced on the part of the 
millers to purchase, the trade ruled extremely 
heavy, and though selected parcels may have 
realized the prices of ‘this day sewnight, yet 
other descriptions werg yery difficult of dis- 
posal even at a declin@of'ls, per quarter, aud 
at the close of the market, the greatest portion 
of the samples remained unsold. In bonded 
wheat notbing transpiri:: 7; 

Barley was in limited supply, and prime 
qualities proving still scarce, fine Chevalier 
and other malting descriptions fully main- 
tained the improved rates of last week, but all 
other qualities were very dull sale. In disti!- 
ling and grinding sorts little doing, and prices 
nominally the same. Fine. ‘Holstein and 
Danish Barley in request; of the former no 
arrivals have been of late received, but sam- 
ven of the latter have-obtained 38s. per 4: 
ree. : 

Fine Malt comes sparingly to hand, and 
quite as dear; ship qualities were also sale- 
able, and reslized fully the previous rates. 
The arrivals of Oatafrom England aod Ire- 
land were moderate, jut rather large from 
Scotland. The trade ‘less animated tha 
on Friday, but the advafiee of last Wednesday 
was maiutained, makifig the article 6d. pe 
quarter dearer than this day sennight. There 
were a many couatry bi at market, 
who dig not seem inclined to accede to av¥ 
imp nt. In Ireland prices remain high, 
and in some markets are advancing, makiv§ 
the article fully 1s. 6d. per barrel dearer, free 
ou board, than the rates now obtaining 1 
Mark Lane. Bonded qualities firm, and offers 
are being made from Denmark, of fresh feed, 
at 12s. 6d. per quarter, free on bi ’ 

+ Beans dull but unaltered in value. 
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White boiling Peas heavy sale; Gray qua- 
ies, owing to the Scotch samples pressing on 
market at low terms, must be noted Is. 
er. Maple in request for seed, and fully 


dear. 


The Flour trade was heavy, and ship quali- 
s taken off slowly at last week’s prices. 


to 52s, 


heat, English, White, new.... 42s, to 55s. 
O 


Rei, DEW. eee esee ceeece 
Old 
Lincolnshire, red ...... 
White eeeeoeeee e@eaeeeee 
Yorkshire, red eeeersece 
Whe cocncnccecutch ce 
Northumberl. & Berwick 
Fine white 


48s, 
38s. 
40s. 
36s. 
40s. 
36s. 
42s. 
34s. 
40s. 


to 45s. 
to 44s. 
to 43s. 
to 43s. 


to 423. P 


to 44s. 
to 41s. 
to 44s. 


Dundee & choice Scotch 43s, to 44s. 


Irish, red, good... eeeece 
White eeeeereeeeeee reese 

ye, eee eee een eeeeee eee eetes 
NOW ccoveseosccsaseete 
arley, Englis!i, grinding ...e.. 
Distilling. ...cecscccees 
Malting see eeeeseeoerese 
Chevalier .ce occcocece 

alt ee e®eeen eee eee Seco seeene 
FiGG MEWeccccccccecccece 
ans, Tick, neW ......eecere 
Old eee CC eeeteeee Pee 
Harrow, DeW.. «cee sees 

i 34 6ébdne ae ae 46dmad 

as, White, English *eccece 
Foreign eee ee sesesese@ 


Gray or Hog ae 


Maples.....ssesees eee 
ats, Polands eeeeeter satin ee 


32s. 
38s. 
30s. 
34s. 
26s. 
28s. 
32s. 
38s. 
44s. 
56s. 
33s. 
36s. 
36s. 
38s. 
36s. 
“36s. 
36s, 
38s. 
23s. 


to 34s. 
to 42s. 
to 34s. 
to 36s, 
to 28s. 
to 32s. 
to 36s. 
tu 42s. 
to 54s. 
to 64s, 
to 35s. 
to 38s. 
to 38s, 
to 40s, 
to 38s. 
tu 38s. 
to 39s. 
to 4ls. 
to 25s. 


Lincolnshire, short small 23s to 25s. 
Lincolnshire, feed ...... 21s. to 23s. 
Yorkshire, feed.......+++ 228. to 24s. 
B PY PE PS 23s. to 25s. 
érthumberland and Ber- 

wick Potato, NCW.+ cece 24s, to 2hs. 
Gelsede ad sane eecscesces “~S. to —s. 
Angus, new .. .cescesees 248. to 25s. 
| fed ee Bee eee —Ss. to —s. 
Banff and Aberdeen, com- 

MOD NCW cecccectcocs 24s. to 25s. 
Old.... Ceeccccesesceosee ~—S. to —s. 
Potato eere ee eeeGeeee 08 25s. to 26s. 
Old... te eeetce sesesese se “SE. to —s. 
Irish Potato, new..+.eeee 235. to 24s. 
| ree Peeerecesesese ~~Ss to —s. 

Feed, new light ecdese 20s. to 22s. 

Black, new .e.cseceee 208. to 22s. 
Poreign feed...0...00++ 228. to 24s. 
Danish & Pomeranian, old 20s. to 21s. 
Petersburgh, Riga, &c.., 22s. to 24s 
Poreign, in bond, feed.... 128, to 14s. 
b l6s. to.1és. 


rew eee ee eeae ee etenee 


PROVISIONS. 


ter, Dorset ..-+00+e 40s. to 42s. per cwt. 
Cambridge cece 40s, to —s, 
York. ....++.. 385. to —s. 
ese, Dble. Gloucester 48s, to 6€s. 
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Single ditto... 44s, to 48s. 
Cheshire...... 548. to 74s, 
—— Derby ........ 50s. to 60s, 
Hams, Westmoreland... 50s. to 60s. 
—— Cumberland... 50s. to 60s. 











SMITHFIELD, January 26. 


In this day’s market, which was throughout 
well supplied, trade was, with each kiud of 
meat, uougually dull. With Matton at a de- 
pression of 2d. to 4d., Veal, 4d. to 6d. per 
stone; with Beef and Pork at barely Friday's 
rices. 

About 1,300 of the Beasts, in about equal 

numbers of Shorthorns, Devons, Welsh runts, 
Herefords, and Irish Beasts, with about 
100 Scots, were from Lincolnshire, Lei- 
cestershire, and others of our northern 
districts; about 800, a full moiety of which 
were Scots, the remainder in about 
equal numbers of Devons, Herefords, and 
Welsh runts, from Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
and Cambridgeshire; about 350, in about 
equal numbers of Herefurds, Devons, and 
runts, with a few Irish Beasts, from our 
western and midland districts; about 100, full 
two-thirds of which were Sussex Steers and 
Oxen, the remainder about equal nuntbers of 
ruots, Devons, and Irish Beasts, from Kent, 
Sussex, and Surrey, and most of the remain- 
der, including about 100 Towns-end Cows, 
from the stall-feeders, &c., near London. 

A full moiety of the Sheep were South- 
downs; about a fourth new Leicesters, im 
about equal numbers of the Southdown and 
white-faced crosses, and the remainder about 
equal numbers of old Leicesters, Kents, and 
Kentish half-breds, with a few pens of old 
Lincolus, horned and polled Norfolks, horned 
Dorsets and Somersets, horned and polled 
Scotch and Welsh Sheep, &c, 


THE FUNDS, 
3 per Cent, Fri. | Sat. Mon. |Tues.'Wed, | Thars 
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COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
Fourth Edition. 





COBBETT'’S Spelling-Book. » 


(Price 2s.) 
Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise ie 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
This I have written by way of 


A Stepping=Stone te my own 


such a thing having been frequently sug+ 
gested to me by Teachers as.mbooeety. i 
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1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this| 11. LETTERS FROM FRANCE. 


work one hundred thousand. copies have now containing Observations made in that Countr 

been published. This isa duodecimo Tine, during a Residence of ‘Two Months in red 

and the price is3s. bound in boards. South, and Three Months at Paris. By Jouy 
_M. Cospsert. Price 4s. in boards. 


2. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING) 12.SERMONS.—There are twelve of 


HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- these, in one volume, on the following sub. 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In-| jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty; 2. Drunken. 
troduction, by Wm. Consett. 8vo. Price 15s. | ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression; 5. Unjust 
[3 Thee 6. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer; 
8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery ; 10. The 
3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. | Unnatural Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbiddins 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little | Marriage; 12..0n the Duties of Parsons, and 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to | on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a | 3s, 6d. bound in boards. 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices} A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled ‘* GOOD 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from) FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ by 


America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. 6d. in bds 


4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea-| 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 


ing; on the planting, ou the cultivating, on | 


the pruning, and on the cutting dowa, of Fo- 
rest Treesand Underwoods. Price 14s. bound 
in Boards. 


5. YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good priut 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 


lustructions for the Learning of French. Price, 
bound in boards, 5s. 


7. COTTAGE ECONOMY. —I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. 1 made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest medes of making beer and 
bread, and these] made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, aud Poultry, matters which 
I understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It fethodas my writing, 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. Gd. 


$8 MARTENS’S LAW OF Na. 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of ali the knowledge that | have 
ever possessed relative to public law, The 
Priee 1s 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is 
I think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman, 


9. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OP EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE, Second Bdition. Price 2s. 6d. 


10. A TREATISE ON COBBETT’S |. 
CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- |) 


ting and Culti the Plant, and for 

afvesting and Pre: haw Crop ; and also 
an t of the several uses to which the 
Produce ig applied. Price 5s. 


the Jews.”” Price 6d. 


| 13. PROTESTANT “REFORMA- 


TION” in England and Ireland, showing how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
‘main body of the people in those countries 
| Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s.6d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d. 


A NEW 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
| DICTIONARY. 


‘fn two parts. Part I. French and English.— 
| Part Il. English and French. By Wittiau 
| Cossett, M.P. for Oldham.—Price 12s. 
THE CURSE 

or 

| PAPER MONEY AND BANEING, 
Or, a short History of Banking in the United 
States of America, with an account of 1's 
‘ruinous effects on Landowners, Farmers, 
| Traders, and on all the industrious classes o! 
| the community. 

| By W. M. Gouce, of Philadelphia, in 1833. 
| To which is prefixed an Introduction }y 
| Wm. Consett, M.P. fur Oldham. Price 4 
11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, and all Book- 
sellers. 


Just published, price 4d., 
NATIONAL RIGENERATION. 


| 1. Letter from Mr. Fitton to Mr. Fielden. 
| 2. Letter from Mr. Fielden to Mr. Fitton. 
3. Letter from Mr. Holt to Mr. Fielden. 





turing affairs of the country. 


Just published, price 4d. 


MR: COBBETT’S SPEECH: 
AND THE 


OTHER SPEECHES ON HIS MOTION | 





| FOR AN ABOLITION OF THE MALT: 
TAX. 





| Which Letters contain a development of ‘ iG 
the principles and all the views connect’ - 


with this important change ia the manufac — 
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JOURNAL Price 6s. a new edition of the 
oF 
A TOUR IN ITALY, BNGLISH GARDENER, 
f AND ALSO IN PART OF oR, 
| FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; A TREATISE 
The route being On the Situation, Soil, Evclosing aud Laying- 


om Paris, through Lyons, to Marseilles, 
and, thence, to Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and Mount Vesuvius ; 


AND 
vy Rome, Terni, Perugia, Arezzo, Florence, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Verona, 
Milan, over the Alps by Mount St. Ber- 
nard, Geneva, and the Jura, back into 
France ; 
The space of time being, 
From Octobér 1428, to September 1829. 


CONTAINING 


description of the country, of the principal 
cities and their most striking curiosities ; 
of the climate, soil, acricalture, hurtical- 
ture, and products; of the prices of provi- 
sions and jabeur:; and of the dresses and 
conditions of the peuple ; 


AND ALSO 


account of the laws and customs, civil 
sand religious, aud of the morals and de- 
meanour of the inhabitants, in the severa! 
States. 
By JAMES P. COBBETT. 


Price 12s. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIOWARY 
OF INGLAND AND WALES; 

CONTAINING 

the names, in Alphabetical Order, of all the 
Counties, with their several Subdivisions, 
into Hundreds, Lathes, Rapes, Wapen- 
takes, Wards, or Divisions; and an Ac- 
count of the Distribution of the Counties 
into Circuits, Dioceses, and Parliamentary 
Divisions. 





ALSO, 
e names (under that of each County re- 
spectively), in Alphabetical Order, of all 
the Cities, Boroughs, Market Towns, Vil- 
Jages, Hamlets, avd Tithings, with the 
Distance of each from London, or from the 
nearest Market Town, and with the Popu- 








lating tu each ; besides which there are 


MAPS ; 
t, one of the whole couutry, showing the 
ocal situation of the Counties relatively to 
ach other; and, then, each is also 
preceded by a Map, showing, in same 
anner, the Jocal situation of the Cities, 
oroughs, and Market Towns. 


FOUR TABLES 

added ; first, a Statistical Table of all the 
eanties, and then three Tables, showing 
the Reform-Law of 4th June, 1832, 


% 
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ation, and other interesting particulars P 


Oat of Kitchen Gardens; on the Making 
and Managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
Houses; and on the Propagation and Cul- 
tivation of all sorts of Kitchen-Garden 
Piavts, and of Fruit-Trees whether of the 
Garden or the Orchard. 


AND ALSO, 


On the Formation of Shrubberies and Flower- 
Gardens ; and ov the Propagation and Cul- 
tiv.tion of the several sorts of Shrubs and 
Flowers ; 

CONCLUDING WITH 





A KALENDAR, 

Giving instructions relative to the Sowings, 
Plautings, Prunings, and other labours, to 
be performed in the Gardens, in each Month 
of the Year. 


By WILLIAM COBBETT. 





MISS EDGEWORTH’'S WORKS. 
With Superb Embellishments, ia 18 Volumes. 


HE TALES and NOVELS of Mania 
Eocewortn. Complete in Eighteen 
Volumes, price 5s. each, handsomely bound 
in water-lined cloth, and Jettered. The Illus- 
trations drawn by W. Harvey, and engraved 
in the first style of excellence by Goodall, C. 
Ro'ls, Goodyear, H. Robinson, Findeo, Bacon, 
Englehart, &c. 
his elegant Edition corresponds in size 
and illustration with Byron, Crabbe, and 
Scott’s works ; and must be a desirable acqui- 
sition to all libraries. As a present for youth 
it is unexceptionable ; and for the drawing- 
room table no work can be more appropriate. 
The Edition coutains the following, any 
portion of which may be had separately, 
rice 5s, each volume, viz: 
CASTLE RACKRENT and IRISH BULLS, 
one volume. 
MORAL TALES, two volumes. 
POPULAR TALES, two volumes. 
TALES of FASHIONABLE LIFE, and 
MODERN GRISELDA, five volunies. 
BELINDA, two volumes. 


LEONORA, and LETTERS for LITE- 
RARY LADIES, one volume, 

PATRONAGE, three volumes, 

HARRINGTON, one volume. 

ORMOND, one volume. — 


London: Baldwia and Cradeck ; end 





4 other Proprietors. ‘, 
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MORISON’S PILLS. 


Cure of Asthma. 


To Mr. J. Borlase. 

“4 IR.—For pearly four years past I have been 
S afflicted with a severe Asthma. I need 
not.say that the nature of this disease is such 
as to deny all peace tothe sufferer. 1 was ad- 
vised to try Morison’s Pills. 1 applied to Mr. 
James Menown, your worthy and intelligent 
Agent in Downpatrick, w ho advised me 

yg strongly to give the medicine a trial. I did 
so, aud followed his instructions closely; and 
I Have only to add that 13s. 9d. worth of the 
pills has so completely removed the complaint 
that | can now breathe as freely as any mao in 
the couaty Down! You may publish this if 
you please : it may be of use to both you and 


my neighbours. . 
: Iam, sir, &c, 

~ JOHN M'‘CAUSLAND., 
Near Killyleagh, 


20. August, 1834. 


Cure of Inflammation of the Bowels. 

I, William Smith, of Duffield Bank, in the 
county of Derby, stone-getter, hearing there 
is a case now pending at York Assizes against 
Mr. Webb, agent for Morison’s Medicines, 
who now stands committed for trial on a 
charge of manslaughter, for administering 
Morison’s Pills, do hereby certify that I, about 
the 15. of November, 1832, was attacked with 
a severe inflammation of the bowels, when 
Mr. Thornberry, of Duffield, (my club doctor), 
was called in to attend me. He took one quart 
of blood from me immediately, and another 

*  Qmnart in the space of twelve hours; and the 
day. after, applied fifteen leeches on my 

» bowels, and the same night sixteen more were 
applied to the same place. He ordered a warm 
bath the following day, and the day afterwards 
he applied a large blister to my bowels, be- 
Sides administering a quantity of internal me- 
dicine ; but mothing that he gave me went 
through me, or bperated in any way what- 
ever, only weakened me very much, and my 
pain was never abated in the least. Mr. Hill, 
of Derby, surgeon, came and approved of Mr. 


, Thornberry’s proceedings, but expressed mine 


- @8 a hopeless case, without very great care 
and attention. I had then been getting worse 

_ for four or five days, and having heard of the 

‘ wonderful’ cures performed by Morison’s 
* Pills,4, asa last resource, sent for Mr. Probett, 
>. @f Derby. . He came about eight at night, and 


| ‘Stayed with me until nioe the next morning. 


He gave me fifteen of the No. 2 Pills as soon 
as he arrived, and ig two hours afterwards, 
he gave we twenty-two of the same sort. | 
was continually vomiting, and was purged 
very much, until five o'clock the next morn- 
ing; the pain then entirely left me. Mr. Pro- 
dett them gave me twelve No. ! pills, which 
gave me great relief. I took twelve No. 1, 
and sixteen No. 2, alternately, every night 
and morning for a week, and then gradually 
<lecreased my doses as | gathered strength, 
“ad in less than a month’s time from Mr, Pro- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


y| CHEAP CLOTHING FOR THE SEASO% 


3%) 


bett’s first attendivg me, I was enabled ¢, 
regularly to my employment. 

WILLIAM SMITH, 
incall Duffield Bank, 
9 . clizabeth Smith 
Witnesses Samuel Ellicock 

10. July, 1834. 
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.4IGHT RESTORED, Nervous Head-achs 
wy Cured, and Cholera Prevented. Under th 
Patronage of his late Majesty and the Lord 
of the Treasury.—Mr. Abernethy used it, ay; 
termed it the faculty’s friend and nurse’s race. 
mecum. Dr. Andrews also recommends i, 
Cures—Mr. A. Mackintyre, age 65, 3, Silver. 
street, Golden-square, of gutta serena. Mr, 
P. Sanderson, 10, Harper-street, Leeds, of 
cataract. Mr. H. Pluckwell, Tottenham-hous, 
Middlesex, of ophthalmia. Miss S. Eng'etieli, 
Park-street, Windsor, of nervous head-ache, 
Testimonials from medical gentlemen and {i- 
milies of the first respectability, proving the 
above, may beseen at 39, Broad-street, Bloom 
bury, and 24, King-street, Long-acre. 

- The high patronage GRIMSTONE’S EYE 
SNUFF has obtained, is a testimonial beyou’ 
suspicion. This delightful compound is the 
most wholesome souff taken, and is recom | 
mended for its benign influence on all who us) 
it. Sold in canisters, at ls. 3d., 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d,p 
and 8s. each. Look to the signature of the is 
ventor, and the patronage. Sold in evel 
country town. 





Just published, price 4s. 6d. 


oO 8 of wet ms a ges 


N ESSAY towards an easy and usell 
System of LOGIC, 


By Rosert Biakey, author of ‘ The His 
tory of Moral Science,” &c. 


London: James Duncau, 37, Paternostel 
row. 
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WAIN AND CO.’s, Tailors, 93, Flee’ 
street, near the avenue leading to > 
Bride’s church. 


POR CASH ONLY. 
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A Suit of Superfine Clothes.,...+.. 
Ditto, Blue or Black.....+ 200 scee+: 
Ditto, Imperial Saxony cloth ....:- 
Petersham Great-coat ......ces0¢° 
A Suit of Livery.....cccccecce sees | 


And every other article equal ly cheap- 


I recommend Messrs. Swain and © 
as very good and punctual tradesme 
whom I have long employed with gre 
satisfaction. Wa. Cossett- 
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P rinted by William Johns on’s-court; 
published by him at 1, Fleet-strec’ 





